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PENNSYLVANIA  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

ON  AND  AFTER  MONDAY,  JULY  22,  1872. 

WEST  PHILADELPHIA. 

Trains  leave  Depot,  Thirty -second  and  Market  Sts. 

Trains  arrive  at  Depot,  Thirty-first  and  Market  Sts. 

MAIN  LINE  WESTWARD. 

Paoli  Accommodation  Monday  to  Saturday,  inclusive,  6.20  8.30  and  11.30  a.m  I 
1.10  6.40  and  D.30  p.  m. 

Niagara  Express  daily  each  week  day, . 7.30  a.  m| 

Lock  Haven  and  Elmira  Express,  each  week  day, . A00  A.  m| 

Mail  daily  each  week  day, . . ,..8.00  a.  mi 

Fast  Line  and  Erie  Express  each  week  day, . 12.40  i\  m| 

Harrisburgh  Accommodation  each  weekday, . 2.30  p.  mi 

Lancaster  and  York  Accommodation  each  week  day,  . 4.10  p.  .«( 

Parkesburgh  Train  daily . 5.30  p.  m, 

Cincinnati  Express  daily, . 6.30  r.  m. 

Southern  Express  daily .  9.00  p.  m.I 

Pacific  Express  daily, . 11.40  p.  m.I 

Erie  Mail  daily, . 11.40  p.  m.| 

Cincinnati  Express  only  to  Harrisburgh  on  Saturdays. 

Erie  Mail  Saturday  night  runs  only  to  Williamsport. 

For  Emigrant  Express  Train,  leaving  at  10.50  p.  m.  Monday  to  Saturday  inclu¬ 
sive,  tickets  must  be  procured  and  baggage  delivered  at  116  Market  street  | 
by  5  p.  m. 

NEW  YORK  DIVISION. 


Express  for  New  York  7.15,  8.30  and  11  a.m..  and  12.30,  3.10,  5.30  and  6.45 
p.m.,  and  12.20  night. 

Express  Train  for  Long  Branch,  4.00  p.m. 

Emigrant  Train  for  New  York,  11.30  p.  m. 

Way  Trains  for  Bristol,  6.25  and  10.30  A.  m. 

Way  Train  for  Trenton,  11.30  p.  m. 

West  Train  for  Holmesburg  and  Bustleton,  5  p.  m. 


KENSINGTON  DEPOT. 

Holmesburg  and  Bustleton,  7  a  m.,  12  30  and  7.15  p.  m. 

Way  Train  for  New  Brunswick, . 2.30  p.  m. 

Express  Trains  for  Trenton,  7.30  A.  m.  and  4  and  5.30  P.  M. 

Cnv  Trains  for  Trenton,  10  A.  m.,  3.25.  5  and  7  P.  M. 

Way  Train  for  Bristol, . . . 6.00  p.  m. 


FOR  BELVIDERE  DIVISION. 

Express  for  Trenton,  Lambertville,  Easton,  Scranton,  etc.,  7.30  A.  M. 

Way  Train  to  Lambertville  and  Pennington,  10  A.  m. 

Express  for  Trenton,  Lambertville,  Easton,  Scranton,  etc.,  4  P.  M. 
Accommodation  for  Belvidere  and  Pennington  5.30  p.  m. 

MARKET  STREET  FERRY.— AMBOY  DIVISION. 
Accommodation  for  New  York,  via  Amboy,  6.30  a.m. 

Way  Trains  for  Trenton,  8  and  10  a.  m.,  12  noon,  and  4,  5  and  6  p.  m. 
Accommodation  to  New  York,  via  Perth  Amboy,  2  p.  M. 

Accommodation  for  New  York,  via  Jersey  City,  3  p.  m. 

Way  Train  for  Burlington, . 6  30  p.  m. 

Way  Trains  for  Bordentown, . 8  and  11.30  p.m. 

Express  Trains  for  Hightstown, .  . 6  a.  m.  and  3.30  p.  m. 

Express  Trains  for  Pemberton,  Long  Branch,  and  New  Jersey  and  Tuckerton 
Railroads,  7  a.  m.  and  2.45  p.  m. 

Way  Trains  for  Mount  Holly, . 1,  8.30  and  11.30  p.  m. 

Way  Trains  for  Pemberton .  . 10  a.  m.,  2  15,  5,  and  6.30  p.  m 

Sleeping  Car  Tickets  for  the  West  can  be  had  on  application  at  the  Ticket 
Office,  901  Chestnut  street,  and  at  the  Depot,  Thirty  second  and  Market  streets. 

Agents  of  the  Union  Transfer  Company  will  call  for  and  deliver  baggage  at 
the  Depots.  Orders  will  receive  prompt  attention,  and  Railroad  time  Cards 
can  also  be  obtained  at  the  following  ticket  offices: — No.  901  Chestnut  St., 
No  833  Chestnut  St.,  No.  116  Market  St.,  or  at  the  Depots  and  Feriy  named 
above.  A  J.  Cassatt,  General  Manager. 
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OUT  WEST. 

BT  THE  CORRESPONDING  EDITOR. 

Mr.  Editor:  As  I  concluded  after  the  adjournment  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  go  “across  the  continent,”  and  am  now  speeding  my  way 
homeward  in  the  IT.  P.  R.  R.,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  my  friends 
of  the  Repository ,  the  greater  part  of  whom  have  so  often  heard  from 
me,  would  find  some  pleasure  in  reading  a  few  lines  from  me  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  great  West.  I  have  called  it  great.  If  ever  there  was  a 
country  to  which  that  word  is  applicable  in  every  sense,  it  is  surely  that 
portion  of  it  over  which  I  have  passed  since  I  took  leave  of  our  good 
friends  in  Washington,  Iowa.  I  had  often,  as  I  looked  upon  the  map 
of  our  country,  tried  to  form  a  conception  of  its  vastness;  but  it  is 
only  since  crossing  it  from  ocean  to  ocean  that  I  have  been  able  to  re¬ 
alize  its  magnitude.  As,  day  after  day  I  sat  in  the  car  and  looked 
out  upon  its  plains  stretching  out  before  me  until  they  would  become 
lost  to  view  in  the  blue  horizon,  or  beheld  its  mountains  for  hundreds 
of  miles  lifting  their  proud  heads  to  the  sky,  have  I  experienced  any 
thing  like  the  true  import  of  the  word  great ,  which  is  so  often  applied 
to  our  country.  It  is  in  vain,  without  such  an  experience,  to  form  in 
the  mind  any  thing  more  than  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  its 
amazing  extent.  As  my  thoughts  have  tried  to  grasp  my  country  in 
its  vastness, — as  I  have  attempted,  after  exploring  hundreds  of  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  some  of  its  rich  silver  and  gold  mines, — 
as  I  have  witnessed  its  grain-fields  so  vast  that  I  could  see  no  limit  to 
them  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  as  I  have  looked  upon  and  eaten  the 
delicious  fruits  which  it  is  so  profusely  yielding  for  the  support  and 
comfort  of  man,  and  then  thought  of  what,  according  to  all  human 
calculation,  it  is  likely  to  be  fifty  years  hence,  I  confess  that  my 
thoughts  completely  overpower  me.  The  emotions  of  wonder,  and,  I 
trust,  of  gratitude  to  our  heavenly  Father  for  his  generosity,  are  not 
unmingled  with  those  of  fear.  Every  where  the  Christian  traveller 
sees  sad  and  humiliating  proofs  of  degeneracy  and  demoralization. 
God  is  ignored,  and  alas,  oftentimes  fearfully  dishonoured  by  those 
who  are  rejoicing  in  the  abundance  of  his  gifts.  Even  these  glorious 
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scenes  with  which  he  has  adorned  our  country,  and  to  which  so  many 
are  drawn,  and  which  surely  ought  to  have  an  elevating  and  purifying 
eflect  upon  the  soul,  prove  to  be  the  occasions  of  Sabbath-breaking, 
intemperance  and  other  vices.  Alas!  how  sad  is  this;  but  how  true 
it  is  those  only  know  who  have  witnessed  it. 

My  visit  to  San  Francisco  has  been  in  some  respects  exceedingly  gra¬ 
tifying.  i  he  opportunity  was  thereby  afforded  me  of  renewing  friend¬ 
ships  formed  six  years  ago,  and  which  I  shall  cherish  through  life.  In 
addition  to  this,  1  had  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  finding  that  the 
cause  of  Christ,  as  professed  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  is  in 
a  healthy  and  prosperous  condition.  It  was  indeed  gladdening  to  my 
heart  to  find  that  the  little  band  which  I  had  gathered  together  in  that 
far  off  city  had,  in  the  course  of  six  years,  multiplied  itself  more  than 
fourfold.  It  added  also  no  little  to  my  pleasure  to  find  them  worship¬ 
ping  in  a  sanctuary  which,  for  convenience  and  beauty,  is  highly  cre¬ 
ditable  to  the  taste  ol  all  concerned.  The  only  drawback  is,  that  a 
considerable  debt  rests  upon  the  church.  The  assurance,  however, 
was  given  me  that  it  is  the  determination  of  the  congregation  to  re¬ 
move  this  debt,  and  from  what  I  know  of  this  people  and  their  pastor, 
this  resolution,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  carried  out.  When  that  result  is 
accomplished,  efforts  will,  I  trust,  be  put  forth  by  them  to  have  a 
mission  church  organized  in  another  part  of  the  city. 

Before  returning  to  the  East  I  paid  a  visit  to  brother  Wilson,  whom 
I  found  labouring  with  encouraging  prospects  at  Salinas  City.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  his  efforts  in  that  field  will  meet  with  the  hearty  sym¬ 
pathy  and  co-operation  of  the  whole  church.  Salinas  Valley  cannot  fail 
to  draw  a  dense  population. 

In  this  last  visit  1  was  able  to  do  what  my  engagements  did  not  al¬ 
low  me  to  do  when  last  in  California;  namely,  visit  the  Yosemite  Val¬ 
ley.  I  was  so  happy,  when  in  San  Francisco,  as  to  fall  in  with  Rev. 
Ur.  Ormiston,  Mr.  David  Duncan,  and  his  sister,  all  of  New  York,  with 
whom  I  had  an  acquaintance.  These,  together  with  my  brother  and 
a  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Canada,  constituted  our  party.  We  took  the  Rail¬ 
road  to  Merced.  Thence  we  proceeded  by  stage  to  Clark’s.  This  is 
the  place  from  which  visitors  turn  aside  to  see  the  Mariposa  Big  Trees. 
The  distance  to  the  Big  Trees  is  about  five  miles,  and  has  to  be  reached 
on  horseback  by  a  trail.  Having  paid  a  visit  to  the  Big  Trees  and 
returned  to  Clark’s,  we  took  horses  for  the  Yosemite.  The  only  way 
of  reaching  it  is  by  a  trail.  The  distance  to  Hutching’s  hotel,  in  the 
Yosemite  Valley,  by  way  of  Inspiration  Point,  is  about  twenty-eight 
miles,  making  the  distance  in  all  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  In  returning,  we  left  the  Valley  on  horseback  by  a  trail  to  a 
place  called  Gentry,  seven  miles  distant  from  Hutching’s  Hotel.  Here 
we  took  stages  for  Oakdale.  From  Oakdale  we  were  taken  by  Rail¬ 
road  to  San  Francisco. 

I  spent  nearly  six  days  in  the  Valley.  Divine  service  was  conducted 
on  Sabbath  in  the  parlor  of  Hutching’s  Hotel  by  Dr.  Ormiston  in  the 
morning,  and  by  your  correspondent  in  the  afternoon,  to  attentive 
though  not  very  large  audiences.  Your  readers  have  doubtless  read 
graphic  sketches  of  this  wonderful  place.  I  shall  only  say  that  I  never 
before,  though  I  have  travelled  somewhat  extensively  in  our  country, 
set  my  eyes  on  such  scenes  of  beauty  and  grandeur  as  are  there  to  be 
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witnessed.  Judge  Strong,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  whom  I  had  a 
short  interview  in  San  Francisco,  told  me  that  he  saw  nothing  to  equal 
it  among  the  Alps.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings  as  I 
stood  for  the  first  time  on  Inspiration  Point  and  contemplated  the 
scene  which  there  so  suddenly  bursts  upon  the  view  of  the  tourist. 

This  valley,  however,  ought  to  be  all  that  it  is  to  repay  a  person  for 
the  expense,  labour  and  fatigue  to  which  he  is  subjected  in  reaching 
it,  and  to  justify  the  risks  to  which  he  exposes  himself.  Few  acci¬ 
dents,  it  is  true,  have  occurred;  yet  it  is  marvellous  that  their  occur¬ 
rence  is  not  more  frequent.  Considering  the  interest  which  this  valley 
has  awakened,  and  the  large  number  of  tourists  that  are  visiting  it 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  a  shame  that  the  facilities  for  reach¬ 
ing  it  are  not  greater.- 

I  have  been  to  see  that  wonderful  people  called  the  Mormons  at  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  traveller  to  or  from  California  will  find  a  rail  car  at 
Ogden  to  take  him  to  this  city  of  “  the  saints.”  It  is  distant  from  the 
main  road  thirty-six  miles.  The  road  is  owned  by  the  Mormon  church, 
and  has  Brigham  Young  for  its  President.  It  lies  through  a  thickly 
settled  and  highly  cultivated  country,  bordering  the  lake  for  about 
twenty  miles.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  and  the  streets  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles.  Along  each  side  of  the  streets  is  a  clear,  cold 
stream  of  water  from  the  mountains,  which,  with  the  numerous  shade 
trees  and  gardens,  give  the  city  a  delightful  air  of  coolness,  repose  and 
comfort. 

The  city  contains  several  hotels.  The  Townsend  House  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best.  It  may  be  the  best  in  the  place,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  worst  kept  houses  that  I  have  ever  seen,  though  the 
charge  is  four  dollars  per  day.  The  landlord  is  a  Mormon  and  poly¬ 
gamist  to  boot. 

This  city  takes  its  name  from  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  although  it  is 
several  miles  distant  from  it.  Although  I  did  not  bathe  in  its  briny 
waters,  nor  even  stand  upon  its  shore,  I  had  a  near  and  extensive  view 
of  it  from  the  car.  It  certainly  presents  a  lovely  appearance.  The 
mountains  that  surround  it,  some  of  which  were  capped  with  snow,  add 
not  a  little  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  view. 

This  lake,  we  are  informed,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles  in 
length  by  forty-five  in  width.  The  Bear,  Jordan,  Weber  and  other 
rivers  empty  their  waters  into  it;  but  though  receiving  a  constant  sup¬ 
ply  of  fresh  water,  it  is  extremely  salt. 

Another  thing  remarkable  in  relation  to  this  lake  is,  that  it  has  no 
outlet.  The  water  is  supposed  to  be  carried  off  by  evaporation.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  the  water  is  every  year  rising,  and  that  it  is  now 
not  less  than  twelve  feet  higher  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Fences 
which  once  enclosed  fine  arable  lands  are  now  just  peering  above  the 
flood.  The  sides  of  the  surrounding  mountains  bear  unmistakable  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  water  having,  at  some  former  period,  risen  far  up  their 
rocky  sides. 

The  most  interesting  object  in  this  city  of  thirty  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants  is  the  tabernacle.  It  is  the  first  object  which  one  beholds  on  en¬ 
tering  the  city.  It  has  a  bell-shaped  roof,  and  may  be  seen  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  like  a  large  hill  rising  above  the  trees.  It  is  oblong  in  shape, 
and  has  a  length  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  a 
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width  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  roof  is  supported  by  forty- 
six  columns  of  cut  sand-stone,  which,  with  the  spaces  between,  used 
for  doors,  windows,  etc.,  constitute  the  wall.  From  this  wall  the  roof 
springs  in  one  unbroken  arch,  forming,  it  is  said,  the  largest  self-sus¬ 
taining  roof  on  the  continent.  Immediately  hack  of  the  platform 
where  sit  their  prophet,  Brigham  Young,  with  his  counsellors,  priests, 
elders  and  apostles  facing  the  people,  stands  an  immense  organ,  said 
to  be  the  second  in  size  in  America.  Mr.  Pickering,  who  had  charge 
of  this  building,  told  me  that  it  would  contain  fourteen  thousand  peo¬ 
ple.  It  has  a  very  deep  gallery.  I  saw  the  lower  part  of  the  building 
filled  with  men,  women  and  children  to  the  number  of  about  eight 
thousand.  It  was  indeed  an  impressive  scene.  There  they  sat,  some 
listening  and  others  not,  to  an  eloquent  discourse  of  more  than  an 
hour  in  length  from  G.  Q.  Cannon,  one  of  their  elders,  and  the  editor 
of  the  Deseret  Herald.  The  service  consists  of  singing,  praying, 
preaching  and  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  in  which  bread 
and  water  are  used  During  the  singing  several  elders  are  busily  em¬ 
ployed  in  breaking  the  bread  into  small  pieces.  The  water  is  taken 
from  the  river  Jordan,  which  flows  through  their  valley. 

At  the  end  of  the  tabernacle  may  be  seen  the  foundation  of  a  tem¬ 
ple.  The  dimensions  of  this  foundation  are  ninety-nine  by  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-six  feet.  When  completed,  the  main  building  will  be 
one  hundred  feet  high,  surmounted  by  six  towers,  three  on  each  end, 
the  centre  ones  two  hundred  feet  above  the  ground.  I  saw  them  ex¬ 
cavating  immense  granite  blocks  for  this  building  in  Little  Cottonwood 
Canyon  about  twenty  miles  from  the  city. 

I  spent  several  days  in  Utah.  During  this  time  I  had  frequent  in¬ 
terviews  with  the  adherents  of  the  Mormon  faith,  from  Brigham  Young 
down  to  the  poorest  among  them.  I  found  them  very  communicative 
and  earnest  in  the  advocacy  of  their  views.  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  Brigham  on  his  religion.  Before  I  got  through  with 
the  preliminaries  he  was  called  away.  He  was  evidently  labouring 
under  the  effect  of  a  bad  cold.  He  ascribed  his  hoarseness  to  the 
great  amount  of  speaking  he  had  to  do.  Partly  with  the  view  of  in¬ 
troducing  the  subject  of  Mormonism,  I  remarked,  that  I  suppose  he 
found  the  care  of  such  vast  and  varied  interests  wearing  upon  bis  phy¬ 
sical  frame.  He  replied,  that  mental  labour  did  not  affect  him  much, — 
that  as  soon  as  he  attended  to  any  matter,  he  dismissed  all  further 
thoughts  about  it.  A  most  happy  power,  thought  I.  With  many 
of  the  officers,  and  particularly  the  people,  I  had  long  conversations. 
One  zealous  brother  kept  me  standing  in  the  street  on  one  occasion 
for  more  than  an  hour. 

The  city  is  divided  into  twenty  wards.  In  each  of  these  wards  there 
is  a  Sabbath  school,  and  understanding  that  the  thirteenth  ward  school 
was  the  largest,  I  concluded,  after  some  reflection,  to  visit  it.  My  ob¬ 
ject  in  so  doing  was  not  simply  to  gratify  a  feeling  of  curiosity,  but 
to  testify,  as  I  might  have  the  opportunity,  the  gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God,  and  expose,  as  far  as  I  might  be  enabled,  the  fearful  delusions 
by  which  the  father  of  lies  was  leading  astray  the  souls  of  this  people. 
This  expectation  was  not  in  vain.  The  superintendent,  who,  by  the 
way,  was  a  person  of  no  little  intelligence  and  fluency  of  speech,  im¬ 
mediately  after  going  through  with  the  preliminary  exercises  of  the 
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school,  engaged  in  conversation  with  me  on  the  distinctive  topics  of 
the  Mormon  faith,  the  utter  fallacy  of  which  I  attempted  to  show  him. 
Before  dismissing  the  school  he  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  addressing 
the  children,  which  I,  in  connection  with  a  Christian  fellow-traveller, 
improved  by  directing  the  dear  boys  and  girls  before  me  to  Jesus  as 
the  only  Saviour  of  lost  sinners. 

After  the  dismission  of  the  school,  and  as  the  teachers  and  scholars 
were  returning,  I  noticed  a  well  dressed  and  handsome  lady  standing 
at  the  end  of  the  pew.  Wishing  to  get  an  insight  into  the  views  and 
feelings  of  the  Mormon  leaders  on  the  subject  of  polygamy,  and  feel¬ 
ing  satisfied  from  the  expression  of  her  countenance  that  she  would  not 
regard  it  as  an  intrusion,  I  approached  her  and  was  introduced  to  her 
by  a  Christian  gentleman  who  had  been  formerly  acquainted  with  her 
in  England.  Having  been  informed  that  she  was  Mrs.  Goddard,  the 
wife  of  the  superintendent  with  whom  I  had  been  discussing  the  merits 
of  Mormonism,  I  asked  her  if  she  was  the  only  wife  of  her  husband. 
She  replied,  that  she  was  his  first  wife,  and  that  he  had  another.  “  My 
dear  madam,”  said  I,  “did  not  your  heart  rebel  against  that  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  your  husband?”  Her  reply  was,  “I  cannot  say  that  my 
heart  rebelled;  but  I  felt  it  to  be  a  very  great  cross,  but  that  it  was 
my  duty  to  submit  to  it.  I  cannot  deny  that  all  my  natural  instincts 
were  against  it.’’  In  making  this  remark,  every  feature  in  her  lovely 
face  indicated  the  deepest  emotion.  It  was  with  no  little  difficulty 
that  I  could  refrain  from  giving  expression  to  the  feelings  of  indigna¬ 
tion  that  were  agitating  my  breast.  At  that  instant  her  husband,  with 
one  or  two  others,  presented  himself.  I  remarked  to  him,  “  This  good 
lady  tells  me  that  you  have  another  and  younger  wife.”  “  I  have,  sir,’’ 
he  replied,  “and  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  one  is  the  mother  of  six 
and  the  other  of  five  children.”  I  could  hold  in  no  longer,  and  replied, 
“  Sir,  I  look  upon  you  as  committing  a  great  wrong  against  this  good  wo¬ 
man,  as  well  as  a  sin  against  God.”  He  then  expatiated  for  some  time 
on  the  glories  of  polygamy,  and  claimed  in  all  apparent  sincerity  that 
it  was  the  basis  of  their  exaltation  in  the  world  to  come.  The  reader 
may  think  it  almost  incredible,  but  I  can  assure  him  that  this  idea  was 
repeatedly  and  earnestly  urged  by  Mormons  in  my  hearing.  My 
friend,  the  superintendent,  descanted  upon  the  high  character  of  the  po- 
lygamous  patriarchs.  My  reply  was,  in  substance,  as  follows:  “  Your 
reasoning  is  wholly  fallacious.  You  have  indeed  the  practice  of  the 
patriarchs  on  your  side ;  but  you  cannot  adduce  the  slightest  proof  that 
it  was  regarded  with  the  approbation  of  God,  and  that  it  was  not  an 
evil,  which  he  simply  tolerated  in  that  age.  There  are  three  consider¬ 
ations  which  show  the  fallacy  of  your  reasoning.  In  the  first  place, 
we  have  the  great  fact,  that  God  gave  but  one  woman  to  man  at  first, 
and  that  his  condition  was  one  of  perfect  purity  and  happiness.  How 
is  it  possible  to  reconcile  this  fact  with  your  position  that  polygamy  is 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  human  society,  and  indeed  the  basis  of 
your  exaltation  in  the  world  to  come,  as  is  so  strenuously  maintained. 
In  the  second  place,  the  manner  in  which  the  Saviour  refers  to  this 
fact  shows  most  conclusively  that  he  regarded  it  as  expressive  of  the 
divine  will  on  this  very  subject  of  marriage;  for  he  said,  ‘Have  ye  not 
read,  that  he  who  made  them  at  the  beginning  made  them  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  and  said,  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother, 
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and  cleave  unto  his  wife,’ — (not  his  ivives,  but  his  wife,)  -‘and  they 
twain  shall  be  one  flesh?’ — not  they  three,  as  in  your  case,  or  they 
sixteen,  as  in  the  case  of  Brigham  Young;  but  they  twain.  In  the 
third  place,  the  God  of  the  Bible,  whose  authority  you  profess  to  re¬ 
cognise,  is  the  God  of  nature.  He  is  the  author  of  those  instincts  of 
which  the  heart  of  every  true  woman  is  conscious.  Yrour  good  wife 
here  has  just  told  me  that  it  was  a  sore  trial  to  her  when  you  married 
another  woman, — that  she  felt  it  to  be  a  cross  hard  to  bear;  although 
as  a  believer  in  the  Mormon  faith  she  felt  it  to  be  her  duty  to  submit 
to  it.  Surely  the  God  that  planted  those  instincts  in  the  heart  of  that 
woman  is  the  God  of  that  Bible  which  you  profess  to  teach  in  this 
Sabbath  school.  Both  your  theory  and  practice  bring  the  God  of  na¬ 
ture  and  revelation  in  conflict  with  himself.’’ 

Mr.  Goddard  made  no  reply  ;  he  simply  bit  his  lip,  as  one  of  our 
company  afterwards  remarked.  “Did  you  see  the  tears  on  the  cheeks 
of  his  wife  while  you  were  speaking?”  asked  one  of  our  party. 

Before  bringing  this  letter  to  a  close,  I  will  give  the  reader  two 
verses  of  one  of  the  hymns  sung  on  that  occasion.  It  was  sung  to  the 
tune  of  Sherman’s  “  Marching  through  Georgia.” 

“  Come,  all  my  young  companions,  who  love  the  Sabbath  school, — 

We’ll  raise  our  hearts  and  voices,  and  let  our  joy  be  full; 

For  here  we  are  instructed  in  every  thing  that’s  good;  j 

That  we  may  learn  to  he  useful. 

Chorus. — “Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Come,  let  us  all  rejoice; 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  we  have  made  the  truth  our  choice; 

Then  let  us  always  love  it,  and  never  turn  aside, 

From  this  time  forward  for  ever.” 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  reader  a  few  other  extracts  from 
this  hymn  book. 

“  There  is  nothing  can  destroy  us  if  we  are  firm  and  true, 

Though  wicked  men  among  us,  the  Lord  will  draw  them  through; 

He  will  not  leave  a  grease  spot  to  mark  the  place  they  trod; 

But  hurl  them  to  destruction  beneath  the  iron  rod.” 

Perhaps  the  above  maybe  regarded  as  a  prophetic  declaration  of  the 
doom  that  awaits  their  Gentile  neighbours,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
would  treat  them  if  it  were  not  for  fear  of  the  United  States  soldiers 
that  are  encamped  about  two  miles  from  their  city. 

The  following  extract  hints  pretty  plainly  at  the  fact  that  the  spirit 
of  discord  sometimes  finds  its  way  into  families, — a  fact  for  which  it 
will  not  be  very  hard  to  account. 

“  The  Mormon  fathers  love  to  see 
Their  Mormon  families  all  agree; 

The  prattling  infant  on  the  knee, 

Cries,  ‘Daddy,  I’m  a  Mormon!’  ” 

The  high  regard  which  they  cherish  for  their  prophet  may  be  seen 
from  the  following: — The  hymn  is  entitled,  “Hail  to  Brigham  Young!’’ 

“  There’s  not  a  man  on  earth’s  domain,  so  much  beloved  as  he; 

There’s  not  a  people  on  the  earth  so  richly  blessed  as  we; 

And  while  we  give  that  praise  to  God, 

That  to  him  does  belong, 

We’ll  thank  him  for  and  pray  that  he  may  bless  our  Brigham  Young.” 
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Perhaps  I  should  apologize  for  asking  you  to  print  such  stuff  as  the 
foregoing.  My  only  reason  is,  that  the  reader  may  thereby  obtain  a 
clearer  view  of  the  spirit  which  animates  this  wonderful  people. 

I  should  state,  that  the  spirit  of  division  is  at  work  among  them. 
They  are  divided  into  two  parties, — the  Brighamites  and  the  Josephites. 
The  latter  claim  to  be  the  only  true  followers  of  Joseph  Smith,  their 
first  prophet,  whom  they  all  acknowledge.  The  Josephites  are  opposed 
to  a  sort  of  Masonic  institution  among  them  called  The  Endowment, 
and  also  to  polygamy.  The  leader  of  this  party  is  David  Smith.  He 
was  not  born  till  after  his  father  was  shot.  I  heard  him  deliver  an  ad¬ 
dress  of  more  than  an  hour  in  length  in  opposition  to  these  two  institu¬ 
tions.  He  is  a  young  gentleman  of  fine  appearance  and  good  address, 
and  more  than  ordinary  talents.  The  address  was  delivered  in  the  Libe¬ 
ral  Institute  to  a  crowded  audience,  of  at  least  four  hundred  people.  It 
was  to  be  followed  by  others. 

The  Mormons  are  deeply  exercised  by  the  movements  of  this  young 
man;  and  the  more  especially  so,  as  his  father  is  said  to  have  uttered  “a 
prophecy  ’’  which  expressly  refers  to  him  as  the  one  who  should  be  their 
leader.  The  Brighamites  acknowledge  this,  but  they  regard  him  as 
having  apostatized;  though  they  think  that  he  will  be  recovered  from 
his  apostacy.  He  did,  beyond  all  question,  prove  by  the  quotations 
which  he  gave  from  his  father’s  writings,  that  he  was  opposed  to  all  se¬ 
cret  oaths,  vows,  and  penalties. 

I  find,  on  glancing  over  my  manuscript,  that  I  have  extended  this 
correspondence  to  an  unreasonable  length.  I  must  therefore  stop, 
though  there  are  some  other  matters  in  relation  to  their  faith  and 
practice  to  which  I  intended  to  refer. 

The  reader  will  join  with  me  in  lamenting  arid  wondering,  that  our 
own  country  should  have  given  birth  to  such  a  deep-seated  and  exten¬ 
sive  delusion.  My  solemn  conviction  is,  that  the  churches  of  this  land 
have  been  recreant  to  their  duty  in  relation  to  this  people.  Tracts  ex¬ 
posing  their  errors  should  have  been  scattered  by  the  thousand  among 
them. 


THE  GREAT  SALVATION  BY  GRACE, — (CONTINUED.) 

BY  REV.  J.  W.  HARSHA. 

It  is  also  by  grace  in  its  progress. — As  in  the  natural,  so  in  the 
spiritual  world,  the  germ,  or  vital  principle,  is  gradually  developed  and 
brought  to  maturity.  In  the  kingdom  of  nature,  there  is  first  “the 
blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.”  The  tender 
twig  becomes  a  lofty  tree  extending  its  branches,  and  rearing  its 
top  to  heaven.  The  purling  brook  flows  on  increasing  in  size  and 
strength  until  it  becomes  a  mighty  river,  terminating  in  the  vast  ocean. 
The  sun  advancing  silently  and  irresistibly,  increases  in  brightness 
from  the  faint  dawn  of  day  to  his  meridian  splendour.  All  these 
things  advance  and  come  to  perfection  only  by  virtue  of  the  same  power 
that  first  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness.  So  in  the 
kingdom  of  grace,  represented  in  Scripture  by  many  beautiful  emblems 
drawn  from  the  natural  world,  the  believer  is  first  a  babe,  then  a  young 
man,  then  a  father  in  Christ.  He  is  a  tree  of  righteousness,  the  plant- 
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ing  of  the  Lord,  that  he  may  be  glorified;  and  he  shall  revive  as  the 
corn,  and  grow  as  the  vine, — he  shall  grow  as  the  lily,  and  cast  forth 
his  roots  as  Lebanon;  he  shall  flourish  like  the  palm  tree;  his  branches 
shall  spread,  and  his  beauty  shall  be  as  the  olive  tree,  and  his  smell  as 
Lebanon.  Not  as  though  he  were  already  perfect,  he  presses  on  to 
the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  He 
goes  from  strength  to  strength, — he  waxes  stronger  and  stronger, — his 
path  is  as  the  shining  light  which  shines  more  and  more  unto  the  per¬ 
fect  day.  He  grows  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  until  he  comes  to  a  perfect  man, — unto  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.  He  dies  more  and  more 
unto  sin,  and  lives  unto  righteousness, — he  becomes  more  meek  and 
humble,  forbearing  and  forgiving  in  his  disposition, — more  patient  and 
submissive  under  trials, — more  ardent  in  his  love  to  God, — more  de¬ 
voted,  diligent,  zealous  and  faithful  in  his  service, — more  holy  and  hea¬ 
venly  in  his  walk  and  conversation, — ’more  conformed  to  Christ  in  all 
things.  He  is  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory  even 
as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  adds  to  his  faith  virtue,  and  to  vir¬ 
tue  knowledge,  and  to  knowledge  temperance,  and  to  temperance  pa¬ 
tience,  and  to  patience  godliness,  and  to  godliness  brotherly  kindness, 
and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity.  All  this  progress  is  made,  and  all 
these  graces  abound  in  the  believer,  and  gradually,  silently,  and  irre¬ 
sistibly  come  to  perfection,  only  by  virtue  of  the  same  Divine  power 
that  first  gave  them  existence  in  the  soul.  It  is  all  by  grace. 

It  is  the  established  order  in  nature,  and  in  grace,  to  bring  things  to 
perfection  by  a  gradual  process.  God  could  do  otherwise.  He  could 
have  made  the  world  at  once  in  all  its  variety,  beauty  and  excellence; 
but  he  employed  six  days,  and  rested  the  seventh  to  give  us  an  example, 
of  labour  and  of  rest,  lie  could  bring  the  products  of  the  earth  at 
once  to  perfection;  but  for  wise  reasons  he  brings  them  on  by  a  slow, 
silent  and  imperceptible  process.  So  he  could  save  the  sinner  at  once ; 
bring  him  from  the  cross  to  the  crown  the  same  day,  hour  or  moment 
he  was  first  touched  by  his  renewing  Spirit;  but  in  his  wisdom  he  takes 
another  way,  and.  gradually  finishes  the  work  he  has  commenced  in  his 
soul.  He  could  have  brought  the  Israelites  directly  from  Egypt,  by 
a  near  way,  into  the  land  of  promise;  but  he  led  them  forty  years  in 
the  wilderness  by  a  circuitous  way,  to  humble  them  and  prove  them, 
to  know  what  was  in  their  heart,  and  to  complete  his  own  work  of 
grace  in  their  souls.  Deut.  viii.  2,  3.  He  soon  brought  them  from 
Egypt  to  Kadesh-barnea,  the  last  resting  place  on  the  confines  of  Ca¬ 
naan,  and  breathed  on  them  the  fragrance  of  the  flowery  spices,  wafted 
down  into  the  desert  from  that  land  which  flowed  with  milk  and  honey, 
and  gave  them  some  clusters  of  the  grapes  of  Eshcol,  to  prepare  and 
strengthen  them  for  the  toils  and  conflicts  of  their  journey,  and  after 
that,  for  their  sin,  sent  them  back  into  the  howling  wilderness,  to  wan¬ 
der  in  a  solitary  way.  No  sooner  had  they  chanted  their  triumphant 
song  of  deliverance,  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  joyful  sound 
died  away  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  where  their  enemies  lay  buried 
in  ruin,  than  their  toils  and  their  trials  began.  So  he  often  brings 
the  Christian,  warm  with  the  love  of  his  espousals,  and  strong  in  the 
exercise  of  that  faith,  which  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  to 
the  very  confines  of  heaven.  The  gales  of  the  Spirit  blow  gently  on 
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his  soul;  the  spices  flow  out,  end  his  faith  looks  across  the  gulf  of  time, 
pierces  the  veil  of  eternity,  and  brings  all  heaven  before  his  ravished 
eye.  He  imagines  himself  within  its  golden  streets,  and  gates  of  pearl. 
But,  alas!  he  awakes  from  his  pleasant  dreams,  and  finds  himself  again 
far  back  in  the  dark  world  of  sin,  where  he  has  yet  something  to  do 
for  Christ’s  name-sake,  and  much  to  learn  of  the  perfections  and  provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  and  of  the  lurking  depravity  of  his  own  wayward  heart, 
before  he  can  enter  into  eternal  rest,  and  receive  his  unfading  crown. 
God  has  good  reasons  for  keeping  us  so  long  in  the  wilderness,  trying 
and  leading  us  through  fire  and  water,  clouds  and  darkness,  before  he 
brings  us  to  the  wealthy  place  where  the  inhabitant  shall  not  say,  I  am 
sick.  We  are  so  carnal,  so  unready, — our  hearts  are  so  chained  to 
the  dust,  and  so  little  in  unison  with  our  high  destiny, — we  are  such 
slow  scholars  in  the  school  of  Christ,  that  we  are  sent  back  to  a  sterner 
school,  to  learn  our  lessons  over  again,  and  to  grow  in  grace.  It  is 
because  we  are  unripe,  that  we  stand  so  long  in  the  field  exposed  to 
the  scorching  suns,  and  bleaching  rains  of  a  checkered  scene  of  joy 
and  sorrow.  We  would  also  go  back  and  never  return,  if  God  did  not 
uphold  and  lead  us  on  from  strength  to  strength,  until  we  arrive  safe 
and  joyful  in  the  golden  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  “Lo,  all  these 
things  worketh  God  oftentimes  with  man,  to  bring  back  his  soul  from 
the  pit,  to  be  enlightened  with  the  light  of  the  living;’’  to  strengthen 
his  graces  and  prepare  him  for  heaven.  He  bears  us  as  on  eagles’  wings ; 
he  brings  us  by  a  way  that  we  know  not ;  he  leads  us  in  paths  that  we 
have  not  known  ;  he  makes  darkness  light,  and  crooked  things  straight : 
these  things  he  will  do  and  not  forsake  us.  lie  leads  us  by  his  pillar 
of  cloud  by  day,  and  of  fire  by  night;  feeds  us  with  manna  from  hea¬ 
ven,  and  allays  our  thirst  with  water  from  the  smitten  Rock,  and  all 
this  time  he  is  bringing  us  nearer  to  the  land  of  promise,  and  of  rest. 
By  these  trials  grace  is  taking  deeper  root,  like  the  tree  watered  by 
genial  showers,  and  shaken  by  windy  storm  and  tempest.  The  more 
Israel  was  oppressed,  the  more  he  grew, — the  more  the  principle  of 
grace  is  tried,  the  more  it  is  developed.  Tribulation  worketh  patience, 
and  patience  experience,  and  experience  hope. 

We  are  also  soldiers  of  Christ  warring  a  good  warfare;  and  as  Han- 
nibal,  by  the  command  of  his  father,  swore  at  the  altar  to  maintain  an 
irreconcilable  enmity  against  the  Romans,  so  we  have  sworn  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross  to  maintain  constant  and  irreconcilable  war  against 
all  sin;  to  enter  into  no  alliance,  and  admit  of  no  truce  with  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  Christ  and  of  our  own  souls.  The  love  of  Christ  constrains  us ; 
the  relation  he  sustains  to  us ;  the  promises  he  has  given  us,  the  Spirit 
that  dwells  in  us,  and  the  glorious  prospect  before  us, — all  animate  and 
strengthen  us  in  our  journey  to  that  better  country,  which  God  has  pro¬ 
mised  his  people.  Every  believer  will  wax  stronger  and  stronger,  and  not 
one  will  fail  of  the  promised  reward ;  not  one  will  be  left  behind  to  perish 
in  the  wilderness;  not  one  will  be  missing  from  that  great  multitude, 
which  no  man  can  number  in  that  day  when  God  makes  up  his  jewels. 
Though  for  their  sin  they  may  be  sent  back  into  the  desert,  and  suffer  as 
his  ancient  people  did,  or  as  the  man  after  his  own  heart;  and  though 
their  persuasion  of  their  interest  in  Christ  may  be  terribly  shaken,  if  not 
lost  for  a  season,  so  as  to  wound  their  hearts  with  the  keenest  anguish,  till 
after  many  prayers,  and  tears,  and  vows,  they  are  again  favoured  with 
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the  smiles  of  God’s  countenance,  and  the  joy  of  his  salvation, — yet,  the 
Spirit  which  dwells  in  them  as  a  well  of  living  water  springing  up  into 
everlasting  life,  and  the  atonement  of  Christ  and  his  intercession  in 
their  behalf,  and  the  provisions  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  the 
perfections  of  Jehovah,  will  not  suffer  them  to  perish  in  the  way. 
They  will  still  advance  in  the  divine  life,  growing  in  grace  until  they 
come  to  a  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus;  till  grace  is  made  perfect  in 
weakness,  and  they  are  received  into  mansions  of  endless  bliss,  where 
they  will  chant  their  triumphant  song  of  deliverance.  They  are  kept 
by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation. 

The  same  Divine  hand  that  first  formed  the  principle  of  grace  in  our 
souls,  will  increase  and  strengthen  it  through  life,  until  he  brings  it  to 
perfection  in  glory.  “Being  confident  of  this  very  thing,  that  He  who 
has  begun  a  good  work  in  you  will  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus 
Christ.”  Phil.  i.  6.  Hence,  all  the  way,  from  first  to  last,  salvation  is 
by  grace. 

Salvation  is  by  grace  in  its  consummation. — God  always  puts 
the  finishing  stroke  on  his  own  work,  both  in  the  kingdom  of  nature 
and  of  grace.  Hence,  “Grace  reigns  through  .righteousness  unto 
eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.”  Rom.  v.  21.  It  brings  us  from 
darkness  into  God’s  marvellous  light, — from  a  world  of  sin  and  sorrow 
to  the  Paradise  of  God,  watered  by  the  river  of  life,  clear  as  crystal, 
and  enlightened  by  the  glory  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  There,  on 
either  side  of  the  river,  grows  the  Tree  of  Life,  bearing  twelve  manner 
of  fruits,  under  whose  shadow  the  redeemed  sit  with  great  delight. 
There,  is  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  There,  is  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  with  all  its 
pure  and  unmingled  joys,  where  trouble  is  over  and  sorrow  has  an  end; 
“for  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither 
shall  there  be  any  more  pain,  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away, 
and  God  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God,  and  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  their  eyes.”  There,  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  there  are 
pleasures  for  evermore;  there  they  “come  to  Zion  with  songs  and  ever¬ 
lasting  joy  upon  their  heads:  they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and 
sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away.”  There,  they  enjoy  the  society  of 
God,  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  of  angels,  patriarchs,  prophets, 
apostles  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect;  and  arrayed  in  robes 
of  linen  pure,  and  crowns  of  life,  they  wave  their  palms  of  triumph 
and  strike  their  golden  harps  in  honour  of  Him  who  died  on  Calvary 
to  procure  their  salvation,  and  exclaim,  “0,  the  depth  of  the  riches, 
both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God!”  “Not  unto  us,  0  Lord, 
not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  be  the  glory !  Not  by  works  of  right¬ 
eousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us 
by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 
There,  they  contemplate  his  power,  love  and  mercy  in  redeeming  them 
by  his  grace;  in  pardoning  their  sins;  in  subduing  their  foes,  and 
saving  them  with  an  everlasting  salvation;  and  trace  the  stream  of 
all  this  blessedness  to  the  great  overflowing  fountain  of  divine  grace. 
“With  adoring  hearts  and  ravished  eyes,  widr  inflamed  devotion  and 
notes  divinely  sweet,  they  join  the  heavenly  choir  in  that  seraphic 
hymn,  “Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Heaven  and  earth  are 
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full  of  his  glory.”  How  inconceivable  the  pleasure,  how  divine  the 
joy!”  Free  from  that  pride  and  imperfection  which  belong  to  man  in 
this  life,  and  seeing  with  open  face  the  riches  of  that  grace  which  has 
redeemed  and  saved  them,  and  brought  them  in  safety  through  alt  their 
trials  to  mansions  of  endless  bliss,  their  hearts  are  inflamed  with  the 
most  ardent  love,  and  their  voices  are  raised  in  the  loudest  strains,  and 
sweetest  tones  of  grateful  praise  to  God  and  to  the  Lamb  for  his 
great  love  wherewith  he  has  loved  them.  There,  they  thall  shine  as 
the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father, — there,  this  mortal  shall  put 
on  immortality, — there,  their  bodies  will  be  fashioned  like  unto  Christ’s 
glorious  body, — there,  they  will  behold  and  adore  with  rapture  that 
blessed  Saviour,  before  whose  face  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  flee 
away,  and  before  whose  brightness  ten  thousand  worlds  lose  their  lus¬ 
tre.  There,  all  the  redeemed  will  meet  around  the  thi-one  of  the  Eter¬ 
nal,  and  ascribe  all  the  glory  of  their  salvation  to  the  exceeding  riches 
of  unmerited  grace.  Their  joy  is  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory;  and 
still  new  scenes  of  bliss  are  continually  opening  to  their  ravished  eyes. 
Their  felicity  is  perfect  and  permanent  as  the  throne  of  God.  No 
greater  happiness  can  be  enjoyed  by  men  or  angels.  “  let  this,” — 
hear  it,  0  ye  nations!  and  listen,  ye  isles  from  afar!  while  the  millions 
of  beatified  saints  dwell  on  this  stupendous  truth,  this  is  the  end  of  the 
victorious  reign  of  grace, — gi’ace  reigned  in  the  eternal  councils  when 
contriving  the  way  to  this  glorious  end, — grace  reigned  in  providing 
the  means  and  bestowing  the  blessings  that  were  necessary  to  its  ac¬ 
complishment, — grace  reigned  to  the  complete  execution  of  the  noble, 
the  astonishing  design,  from  first  to  last.  Surely  then  reigning  grace 
should  have  the  unrivalled  honour  of  all  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  be¬ 
lievers  on  earth,  or  by  saints  in  light.  Yes,  it  shall  have  the  glory  in 
all  the  churches  of  Christ  below,  and  in  all  the  triumphant  hosts  above. 
For  when  the  last  stone  of  the  spiritual  temple  shall  be  laid,  it  will  be 
with  shoutings,  “  Grace,  grace,  unto  it!” 

Yes,  the  free  favour  of  God  manifested  in  our  salvation  from  first  to 
last,  is  the  all-absorbing  theme  of  the  saints  in  light;  and  “after  all 
that  is  imagined,  or  can  be  sung  by  men,  or  angels,  by  seraphs,  or 
saints,  in  the  church  below,  or  in  the  choii's  above,  the  charming  sub¬ 
ject  will  remain  unexhausted  to  eteimity;  for  the  1'iches  of  Chi’ist  are 
unsearchable,  and  the  grace  of  God  is  unbounded.” 

Oh,  what  undeserved  gi’ace, — what  unmerited  favour  have  we  re¬ 
ceived  of  the  Lord,  who  has  made  known  to  us  the  w7ay  of  salvation 
through  his  own  dear  Son,  while  millions  of  our  fallen  race  are  sitting 
in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  without  a  ray  of  hope  beyond  the 
grave!  They  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  who  made, 
upholds  and  governs  all  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  visible  and  in¬ 
visible,  and  they  sigh  for  the  light  of  the  gospel:  but  not  a  ray  of  that 
light  shines  on  their  bewildered  souls,  “to  give  them  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.”  Not  a  star 
of  hope  beyond  the  grave  twinkles  in  their  moral  firmament.  No  mes¬ 
senger  of  peace  brings  to  their  slumbering  ears  the  tidings  of  the  pro¬ 
mised  Saviour.  A  vast  moral  waste  lies  before  them.  Amazement 
all,  save  what  looms  out  from  the  dim  light  of  nature.  But  we  have 
“a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,  whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take 
heed,  as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn 
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and  the  Day  Star  arise  in  your  heart.’’  What  a  vast  difference  exists 
between  their  lot  and  ours  !  It  is  all  of  grace, — amazing  and  unde¬ 
served  grace;  for  by  nature,  what  are  we  more  than  they,  that  we 
should  be  favoured  with  the  glorious  gospel,  through  which  life  and  im¬ 
mortality  are  brought  to  light?  0  Lord!  we  are  not  worthy  of  all  the 
mercies  and  all  the  truth  which  thou  hast  shown  unto  us.  We  are  not 
worthy  that  thou  shouldst  come  under  our  roof;  but  speak  the  woi’d, 
only,  and  we  shall  be  healed.  Is  it  not  the  gospel  which  makes  the 
vast  difference  between  the  Christian  and  heathen  worlds?  Are  we 
not  indebted  to  it  far  all  our  distinguished  privileges,  civil  and  religious, 
and  for  our  hopes  of  happiness  beyond  the  grave?  Do  not  our  state 
by  nature,  our  conduct  through  life,  and  Christian  experience,  prove 
salvation  is  by  grace? 

Consider  the  supreme  excellence  of  grace, — its  entire  freeness,  —  our 
absolute  need  of  it,  and  the  dreadful  end  of  rejecting  it.  It  is  an  un¬ 
speakable  gift,  displaying  the  great  love  wherewith  God  has  loved  us. 
Salvation  is  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace, — the  riches  of  the 
glory  of  his  inheritance,— the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace.  After 
the  world  had  been  kept  in  expectation  for  a  period  of  four  thousand 
years,  an  angel  was  sent  from  heaven  to  announce  the  Saviour’s  birth, 
and  bring  us  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  unto  all  people.  An¬ 
gels  ministered  unto  him, — a  voice  from  heaven  declared,  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  Multitudes  cried,  Hosanna  to 
the  Son  of  David,  who  purchased  salvation  by  his  own  blood,  rose  tri¬ 
umphant  from  the  tomb,  ascended  on  high  far  above  all  principality 
and  power,  gave  gifts  to  men  and  sent  his  disciples  to  preach  the  ever¬ 
lasting  gospel  for  the  salvation  of  sinners. 

0,  how  wonderful  is  that  grace  which  brings  us  pardon  for  number¬ 
less  sins;  inspires  us  with  hope  that  makes  not  ashamed;  fills  our 
hearts  with  joy  and  peace  in  believing;  brings  us  into  mansions  of  end¬ 
less  felicity;  unfolds  new  scenes  of  beauty  and  glory  prepared  by  Di¬ 
vine  love;  conforms  us  unto  the  Divine  image,  and  makes  us  equal  to 
the  angels,  perfect  in  holiness  and  happiness,  as  we  dwell  before  the 
throne  of  God,  tuning  our  golden  harps  in  honour  of  redeeming  love. 
0,  how  unspeakable  the  joy!  How  inconceivable  the  bliss!  But  it  is 
all  according  to  the  exceeding  riches  of  grace. 

The  entire  blessings  of  salvation  are  free  to  us, — without  money  and 
without  price.  We  are  poor,  sinful,  unworthy  and  helpless  beings,  who 
can  neither  profit  God  by  our  services,  nor  merit  his  favour.  We  can¬ 
not  be  profitable  to  God  as  he  that  is  wise  may  be  profitable  to  him¬ 
self.  We  can  neither  increase  nor  diminish  his  essential  glory.  Nei¬ 
ther  man  who  dwells  in  houses  of  clay,  nor  angels  who  dwell  around 
his  throne  can  increase  or  diminish  his  essential  glory, — neither  can 
they  purchase  salvation.  Hence  it  is  free,  or  by  grace. 

But  0,  how  often  have  we  rebelled  against  the  God  of  our  mercies! 
and  if  he  would  call  us  to  account,  how  would  we  appear  before  his 
awful  tribunal!  What  would  we  say  for  our  numberless  sins,  known 
and  unknown,  remembered  and  forgotten !  If  still  without  grace,  we 
are  exposed  to  the  penalty  of  the  broken  law,  and  0,  how  solemn  is  the 
question,  “Who  among  us  shall  dwell  with  devouring  fire?  Who 
among  us  shall  dwell  with  everlasting  burnings?”  Isa.  xxxiii.  14.  Can 
we  now  plead  any  thing  in  our  defence  except  the  atonement  of  Jesus 
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Christ,  and  the  grace  of  God  reigning  in  the  gospel?  Nay,  without 
grace  we  are  undone.  O,  may  we  find  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord ! 
How  dreadful  is  the  result  of  not  receiving  grace,  or  of  rejecting  the 
offers  of  mercy!  The  time  is  fast  coming  when  the  unbeliever  will 
not  only  feel  its  need,  but  will  be  excluded  from  all  its  untold  bless¬ 
ings,  and  the  thought  that  they  were  once  in  his  offer,  will  exceedingly 
aggravate  his  misery.  Alas!  the  proffers  of  mercy  will  soon  be  with¬ 
drawn.  Eternity  is  at  hand.  There  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  know¬ 
ledge,  nor  wisdom  in  the  grave.  After  death  is  the  judgment,  when 
his  state  will  be  eternally  fixed,  and  he  will  be  delivered  to  the  torment¬ 
ors,  who  will  cast  him,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  prison  of  hell, 
where  he  must  remain  till  he  has  paid  the  uttermost  farthing.  How 
dreadful  to  behold!  How  much  more  terrible  to  feel!  It  will  be 
more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than 
for  those  who  have  slighted  the  gospel.  God  will  resent  the  injuries 
they  have  done,  by  making  the  offers  they  have  rejected  aggravate 
their  misery  while  they  behold  them  for  ever  beyond  their  reach.  0, 
may  those  who  have  not  received  grace  trifle  no  longer,  but  arouse  to  a 
sense  of  their  danger,  and  faithfully  discharge  their  duty  without  raising 
captious  objections  !  for  salvation  is  by  grace  through  faith  as  the  means 
or  medium  of  communication  and  reception.  The  very  covenant  under 
which  we  live  is  a  covenant  of  grace,  well  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure, 
making  provision  for  sin  as  well  as  for  grace;  and  since  salvation  is  by 
grace,  no  sinner  need  despair,  for  it  abounds  to  the  chief,  and  reigns 
through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life,  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Then  let  every  one  use  the  means,  as  he  does  in  the  natural  world,  for 
obtaining  the  desired  end.  The  promise,  “  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find,’’  is 
absolute.  It  is  made  by  the  God  of  truth,  who  cannot  lie,  and  whose 
power  and  faithfulness  are  pledged  for  its  fulfilment.  But  when  you 
have  gone  the  round  of  duty,  do  not  rob  grace  of  its  efficacy  by  attri¬ 
buting  salvation  in  part  to  human  merit;  for  it  is  by  grace,  not  of 
works,  lest  any  man  should  boast.  Neither  rob  Christ  of  the  unrivalled 
honour  which  belongs  to  him.  He  has  purchased  the  church  with  his 
own  blood,  and  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us.  Then  to  his  name 
be  all  the  glory  in  the  church  below  and  in  the  choirs  above.  “Jesus  is 
infinite  in  dignity  and  everlasting  righteousness;  to  contemplate  him 
is  a  source  of  the  sublimest  pleasure;  to  call  him  our  own  is  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  most  solid  happiness.  It  is  the  daily  desire  of  my  soul  to 
delight  myself  in  his  unsearchable  riches,  and  triumph  in  the  trans¬ 
cendent  excellencies  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord.  Jesus  is  a  name  that 
lightens  our  burdens,  and  sweetens  all  our  woes.  As  all  the  fountains, 
the  rivers  and  the  clouds  proceed  from  the  sea,  so  all  our  salvation 
and  happiness  are  founded  in  Christ,  from  the  first  gleam  of  hope  that 
dawns  in  the  penitent  breast,  even  to  the  rapturous  song  of  thanks¬ 
giving,  which  sounds  from  the  glorified  believer’s  tongue.’’ 

As  grace  signifies  the  eternal  love  of  God, — his  love  and  fear  in  the 
heart,  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  renewing  the  soul,  let  us  seriously 
inquire  if  it  dwells  and  reigns  in  our  hearts.  Can  we  say  that  we  have 
found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord?  and  that  the  grace  of  God  was 
not  bestowed  on  us  in  vain?  Wherever  it  exists,  its  divine  and  saving 
power  is  manifest.  It  produces  an  entire  change  in  heart  and  life, — 
clothes  with  humility  and  self-denial, — expands  with  benevolence, — 
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elevates  the  affections  above  the  world,  and  resigns  us  to  the  will  of  God 
in  all  things.  It  converts  natural  evils  into  spiritual  blessings;  and 
without  it,  natural  blessings, — such  as  health,  riches,  friends,  honour 
and  power, — often  become  a  curse,  and  finally  aggravate  human 
misery. 

Grace  signifies  divine  assistance,  and  does  it  not  bring  us  often  to 
the  throne  of  grace  for  that  assistance  to  help  in  time  of  need?  By  it 
the  Christian  grows  in  spiritual  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and 
man.  It  sustains  him  under  trials, — gives  even  affliction  a  grace,  and 
reconciles  man  to  his  lot.  By  it  he  stands;  has  his  conversation  in 
the  world,  and  is  crowned  in  the  end. 

Does  grace  signify  all  that  is  implied  in  salvation, — from  the  grace 
that  reigns  in  the  eternal  councils,  to  the  grace  that  calls  and  crowns 
us  with  a  crown  of  glory?  Then,  what  eternal  debtors  are  we  to  free, 
undeserved,  and  unmerited  grace  !  All  the  precious  blessings  we  receive 
in  time  and  all  we  receive  in  eternity,  flow  from  this  everlasting  love 
of  God.  We  are  naturally  destitute,  and  can  do  nothing  to  merit 
the  Divine  favour.  “What  hast  thou,  that  thou  didst  not  re¬ 
ceive?’’  All  our  works,  thou,  0,  God,  hast  wrought  in  us:  hence  sal¬ 
vation  is  by  grace  in  its  origin,  bestowment,  progress,  and  consumma¬ 
tion.  Then,  0  God  of  our  salvation,  deny  us  what  thou  wilt  of  tempo¬ 
ral  blessings,  only  deny  us  not  thy  grace.  Oh!  grant  us  the  exceed¬ 
ing  riches  of  thy  grace,  which  calls  us,  not  from  pitiable  failings,  but 
from  great  sins, — which  follows  us  through  all  our  wanderings,  brings 
us  back  to  the  fold,  preserves  our  feet  from  falling,  and  reigns  through 
righteousness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Oh!  bring 
home  to  our  hearts,  by  the  agency  of  thy  Spirit,  that  consoling  word, 
“My  gra  ce  is  sufficient  for  thee;  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in 
weakness.’’  Oh,  may  thy  grace  reign  in  our  hearts!  then  we  shall 
inherit  all  things,  and  sing  to  the  praise  of  that  grace  which  has  made 
us  differ  from  those  that  perish.  Happy  Christian !  though  poor  in 
worldly  wealth,  yet  possessing  all  things  which  are  essential  to  happi¬ 
ness  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come.  But  oh!  how  deplora¬ 
ble  is  the  condition  of  those  who  are  destitute  of  grace!  More  deplora¬ 
ble  than  all  they  can  imagine, — poor,  infinitely  poor,  beyond  all  con¬ 
ception,  and  exposed  to  wrath,  divine  and  e-emal.  Or,  if  now  they 
have  riches,  honour,  and  pleasure,  yet  beyond  the  grave  they  will  be 
destitute  of  all  good,  and  be  filled  with  the  bitterness  of  unmitigated 
woe.  Poor  sinner!  your  riches  and  honours  will  not  save  you;  and 
without  grace,  your  final  portion  is  to  be  deplored  and  deprecated. 
But  the  gospel  still  shines  around  you,  and  with  a  voice  of  mercy  in¬ 
vites  you  to  receive  the  adorable  Saviour  in  all  his  divine  fulness  and 
excellence.  We  entreat  you,  by  the  value  of  your  souls, — by  the  mer¬ 
cies  of  God, — by  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ, — by  the  pains 
of  his  life,  and  the  agonies  of  his  death, — by  the  sweet  promises  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  terrible  threatenings  of  the  law, — by  the  scenes  of 
the  last  great  day, — by  the  song  of  the  redeemed,  and  by  the  wail  of 
everlasting  woe, — to  seek  salvation  now,  through  the  exceeding  riches 
of  grace  abounding  to  the  chief  of  sinners.  The  voice  of  free  grace 
still  calls  you  in  the  sweet  tones  of  love  and  mercy,  but  they  will  soon 
expire  on  the  distant  breeze.  Oh,  may  we  now  hear  them,  whispering 
peace  to  our  souls,  and  bearing  them  on  in  flames  of  love  to  God !  How 
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sweet  they  come  from  the  Redeemer’s  tongue, — how  full  of  love  to  a 
lost  world,  and  how  clearly  do  they  prove  that  salvation  is  by  grace, 
from  the  first  gleam  of  hope  which  rises  in  the  Christian’s  breast,  to 
the  rapturous  song  which  falls  from  the  glorified  believer’s  tongue !  Oh, 
may  that  hope  now  rise  high  in  our  breasts,  and  that  song  fall  from  our 
lips  when  the  last  stone  of  the  spiritual  temple  shall  be  brought  with 
shoutings  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  divine  grace! 


THE  IRREPRESSIBLE  CONFLICT. — NO.  I. 

BV  REV.  J.  B.  Jl'MICHAEL. 

It  is  sometimes  put  down  to  the  credit  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  yet  I 
believe  it  was  Wm.  H.  Seward,  who  first  said,  “Between  slavery  and 
freedom  there  is  an  irrepressible  conflict,  and  this  country  must  either 
become  all  slavery  or  all  free.’’  Had  the  author  of  this  died  and  been 
decently  buried  soon  after  it  was  spoken,  in  the  light  of  what  has  al¬ 
ready  taken  place,  the  sentence  would  have  been  good  reading  on  the 
tombstone  of  the  distinguished  statesman.  But  should  it  hereafter  be 
chiselled  there,  in  the  light  of  the  part  the  Hon.  prophet  played  when 
the  shock  of  conflict  came,  it  would  grin  on  the  face  of  the  polished 
slab  like  a  biting  sarcasm.  The  principle  is  true; — true  as  that  the 
image  of  Dagon  must  fall  when  the  ark  of  God  is  brought  into  his 
house.  The  two  could  not  occupy  it  together.  The  issue  of  the  con¬ 
flict  has  proved  the  utter  futility  of  all  legislation,  compromises  and 
truce  proclamations  to  repress  it.  The  country  is  free. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  drag  up  this  dead  issue,  and  wax  eloquent 
over  its  remains.  This  would  be  infringing  on  the  special  domain  of 
others,  who  were  afraid  the  thing  would  hurt  them  when  living,  and  with 
breath  restrained  “passed  by  on  the  other  side.”  We  only  propose 
moulding  the  same  thought  into  a  different  form,  and  applying  it  to  a 
more  extensive  field.  The  form  and  the  field  is  this: — America  must 
Americanize  Europe,  or  Europe  will  Europeanize  America.  This  is 
a  living  issue,  and  an  issue  in  which  no  true  American,  whether  adopt¬ 
ed  or  “to  the  manor  born,”  can  be  indifferent.  Already  the  hosts  are 
gathering,  organizing  and  wheeling  into  line  of  battle:  at  many  points 
the  skirmishing  has  been  sharp  and  determined;  soon  the  picket  guard 
will  be  driven  in,  and  then  will  come  the  shock  of  conflict  all  along  the 
line.  Infidel  and  Christian,  Jesuit  and  Protestant,  friends  and  foes  of 
the  Bible,  the  Sabbath,  the  school  and  civil  and  religious  liberty  will 
grapple  with  each  other  in  an  irrepressible  struggle  for  existence. 

As  to  the  final  issue,  among  the  friends  of  God  and  humanity,  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion:  — 

“  Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  will  rise  again.” 

But  it  is  equally  true,  before  the  end  is  reached,  we  may  have  to  pass 
through  decimating  fields  of  defeat  and  be  compelled  to  listen  to  the 
fretting  shouts  of  the  enemies’  triumph.  It  has  been  left  for  this  coun¬ 
try  to  solve  the  problem  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  Republics 
have  been  dreamed  of  before.  The  Roman  and  the  Grecian  secured 
to  their  subjects  a  high  degree  of  civil  liberty;  but  Christian  liberty 
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was  not  an  element  in  their  formation ;  with  this  troublesome  question 
they  did  not  deal.  Holland  has  more  than  dreamed  of  this  question. 
Under  the  chivalrous  lead  of  William  of  Orange,  she  was  aroused  and 
brought  out  into  the  morning  twilight  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
Throughout  Germany,  France,  England  and  Switzerland,  there  have 
been  sensible  men  who  have  theorized  on  the  subject,  but  the  despotic 
atmosphere  around  them  has  not  been  propitious  for  its  practical  solution. 
America  alone  has  acted  upon  this  thought.  It  is  the  genius  of  her  insti¬ 
tutions.  Between  this  and  the  spirit  of  the  institutions  of  Europe  there 
is  an  antagonism.  In  the  Old  World  between  church  and  state  there 
has  ever  been  a  jarring  and  a  grating  and  a  conscience-grinding  fric¬ 
tion.  The  Pope  of  Rome  has  long  claimed  to  be  the  infallible  head  of 
church  and  state,  to  hold  by  right  of  Apostolic  succession  the  temporal 
as  well  as  the  spiritual  power,  and  to  be  what  the  Mediator  only  is,  both 
priest  and  king.  Then,  again,  beginning  with  Henry  the  VIII.  of 
England,  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  earth  have  disputed  this  claim 
of  Antichrist,  and  themselves  claimed  to  be  what  they  denied  the  Pope 
to  be, — head  over  all  things  in  church  and  state.  Thus  the  bloody  con¬ 
flict  for  the  Mediator’s  throne  upon  the  earth  has  ever  gone  on  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  in  their  unholy  ambition  for 
the  pre-eminence,  during  all  these  years  and  ages  of  strife  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  Christian  citizen  have  been  violated  and  trampled  under 
the  foot  of  the  oppressor,  and  still  the  conflict  rages  and  the  Christian 
suffers.  America  must  maintain  the  position  she  has  taken  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  or  history  will  repeat  itself  on  these  shores.  She  must  American¬ 
ize  the  hosts  of  Europe  which  are  constantly  landing  on  her  shores,  or 
this  ever  increasing  and  ever  rising  tide  of  immigration  that  is  sweeping 
still  farther  out  upon  the  shore  with  every  tidal  wave  will  soon  Europe¬ 
anize  us. 

This  is  a  constant  and  a  growing  danger.  The  more  perfect  her  li¬ 
berties,  and  the  more  numerous  her  blessings,  the  greater  the  light  she 
will  throw  across  the  broad  waters  into  the  homes  and  the  houses  of 
the  East.  Attracted  by  this  light,  and  invited  by  these  blessings,  mul¬ 
titudes  are  coming  from  almost  every  shore  and  island  of  the  sea  who 
are  ignorant,  grossly  ignorant,  of  the  spirit  of  our  institutions.  Some, 
perhaps  many,  seek  homes  on  our  territory  after  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  and  attachment  for  these  institutions,  but  the  great  majority,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  the  nine-tenths  of  all  that  come,  have  no  knowledge 
of  them  whatever.  They  are  attracted  solely  by  the  blessings.  They 
have  no  knowledge  of,  nor  sympathy  with  that  which  produces  them. 
When  eating  the  fruit,  they  would  girdle  the  tree  that  bears  it. 

In  the  very  nature  of  immigration  there  is  danger  of  losing  the 
American  idea.  Persons  of  all  nationalities  and  all  religions  and  no  re¬ 
ligion  are  gathering  here  and  pitching  their  tents  and  erecting  their  al¬ 
tars  by  our  homes  and  our  altars,  and  even  though  they  have  no  foul 
intent  upon  our  cherished  institutions,  is  it  not  a  question  as  to  whether 
these  in  their  attachments  and  sympathies  will  become  completely  iden¬ 
tified  with  us,  or  whether  this  foreign  leaven  will  ultimately  corrupt  the 
whole  system  of  civil  and  religious  liberty?  Lately  there  has  been 
much  said  and  done,  and  in  some  sections  many  silly  and  wicked  laws 
enacted  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  “heathen  Chinee.”  But 
why  so  much  more  alarmed  about  the  poor  “  Celestial  ’’  than  the  Jesuit, 
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the  French  deist,  or  German  infidel.  A  Chinese  josh-house  is  not  half 
so  dangerous  and  corrupting  to  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  nation  as  a 
Jesuitical  school  to  which  Protestants  send  their  daughters,  or  a  Ger¬ 
man  beer-garden  or  Sabbath  theatre  where  many  of  their  sons  are  edu¬ 
cated.  To  obviate  the  danger,  shall  we  forbid  immigration  or  shall  we 
receive  them,  but  withhold  the  ballot  from  their  fingers?  Neither.  Re¬ 
publicanism  is  not  selfish,  but  catholic  in  its  spirit.  It  seeks  the  high¬ 
est  good  for  the  greatest  number, — for  all.  But,  for  our  own  welfare 
and  theirs,  it  must  be  regulated.  Then  it  becomes  our  strength;  other¬ 
wise,  our  destruction. 

But  if  there  be  danger  to  a  Christian  republic  in  the  coming  together 
of  so  many  nationalities,  religious  beliefs  and  unbeliefs,  even  when  no 
hostile  opposition  is  intended,  there  is  certainly  great  danger  when  a 
most  determined  and  well  organized  opposition  is  made.  This  is  our 
present  danger.  It  is  possible  none  come  with  the  intention  of  de¬ 
priving  us  of  the  freedom  of  our  homes  and  our  altars;  in  fact,  the 
only  idea  the  most  of  them  have  is  to  escape  the  despotism,  civil, 
military  and  ecclesiastical,  of  Europe,  and  get  to  America,  and  when 
they  get  here,  all  that  they  have  is  the  garment  that  covers  a  body, 
which,  in  many  cases,  is  mortgaged  for  more  than  it  is  worth.  Through 
the  fostering  care  of  the  government,  they  soon  gather  around  them 
some  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  then  they  begin  to  assume  the 
tone  and  bearing  of  their  masters  in  the  Old  World.  With  their  fortunes 
invested  in  a  keg  of  beer,  they  insultingly  claim  the  right  to  dese¬ 
crate  the  Sabbath  and  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  community  by  its  sale. 
Their  only  idea  of  liberty  is  a  lawless  and  licentious  freedom. 

The  Bible  is  the  charter  of  our  liberties.  Had  it  not  been  an  un¬ 
bound  book  in  the  sanctuary,  the  family,  and  the  school,  there  would 
have  been  no  civil  and  religious  light  upon  this  continent  to  gladden 
the  sorrowing  hearts  of  the  oppressed  among  the  priestly  and  military 
despotisms  of  the  East,  no  blessings,  no  privileges  to  attract  them  to 
these  barren  shores.  There  is  nothing  in  the  soil  and  the  climate  to 
create  a  republic  in  America  and  a  despotism  in  Europe.  To  seal  the 
Bible  and  shut  out  its  sacred  light  from  the  heaits  of  our  children,  Je¬ 
suit  and  infidel  have  clasped  hands,  and  laid  their  heads  if  not  their 
hearts  together.  However  much  they  may  differ  in  their  motive,  they 
are  agreed  in  this: — The  Bible  must  be  banished  from  the  school,  the 
children  who  are  to  govern  the  nation,  shall  hereafter  be  ignorant  of  the 
Book  that  has  made  the  nation  what  it  is. 

If  the  Bible  goes,  the  Sabbath,  with  all  its  hallowed  associations,  gees 
with  it.  But,  in  addition  to  the  opponents  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools, 
there  is  a  large  number  who  care  not  whether  it  is  read  in  the  schools 
or  out  of  the  schools,  so  they  can  accomplish  their  end  in  making  a 
French  and  German  “Sunday”  out  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  All 
this,  and  still  do  they  expect  to  enjoy  unimpaired  all  the  blessings  of 
our  Government?  Bring  your  German  customs  and  Sundays  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  you  will  make  America  what  Germany  is.  Take  the  American 
Sabbath  and  customs  to  Germany,  and  you  make  Germany  what  Ame¬ 
rica  is.  Is  it  Germany  in  this  country  which  is  wanted  ?  Then,  why 
not  stay  where  you  are?  What  better  of  all  the  cost  and  trouble  of 
coming  here? 

VOL.  xlix. — xi. — 17 
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It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  consider  the  divine  authenticity  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  but  simply  to  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  institution.  It  is  interwoven  with  the  very  existence  of  the  nation. 
To  tear  it  out  would  be  to  unravel  the  whole  texture,  and  scatter  it 
in  shreds  to  the  winds.  The  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  is  in  danger. 
Already  the  issue  between  its  friends  and  foes  has  been  made  in  many 
of  our  large  cities,  and  local  political  contests  must  sooner  or  later  en¬ 
ter  the  broader  arena  of  a  national  conflict.  While  we  write,  the 
papers  bring  us  the  report  of  a  lively  engagement  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
mor  .  Bold  and  defiant  is  the  opposition  that  comes  from  every  drink¬ 
ing  pit  in  the  city,  or  the  land.  These  legions,  with  foul  intent  on 
the  most  sacred  of  our  institutions,  must  be  rent  and  routed,  by  the 
Christian  citizens  of  this  country,  or  they  will  overcome  and  put  to  the 
rout  the  friends  of  God  When  the  Sabbath  is  gone,  our  liberties  are 
gone.  As  a  nation,  we  will  then  repeat  the  immoral  and  licentious 
history  of  England  when  the  “Book  of  Sports”  was  authorized  by  the 
pedantic  King  James,  and  of  France  by  a  national  edict,  the  Sabbath 
was  stricken  from  the  calendar.  This  one  attempt  of  a  nation  to  revo¬ 
lutionize  and  reconstruct  the  divine  arrangement  of  time  on  an  infidel 
basis  ought  to  satisfy  the  nations,  of  all  time  to  come,  that  the  Lord  is 
a  jealous  God.  The  holy  Sabbaths  of  his  appointing  were  taken, 
thrown  in,  and  shaken  up  with  the  secular  days  of  the  year,  and  then 
divided  by  ten,  and  every  tenth  day  dedicated  to  the  goddess  of  plea¬ 
sure  Five  odd  days  remained.  These  were  dedicated  to,  and  named 
after  the  ragged,  wild,  shouting,  screaming,  delirious  spirits  of  the  revo¬ 
lution,  sans- cullettes- dies;  literally,  days  without  breeches.  Most  shame¬ 
less  and  godless  were  the  wild  orgies  of  these  days.  Naked  indeed. 
Destitute  of  all  moral  influence  for  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  they 
went  striding  through  the  calendar,  and  corrupting  the  nation,  and 
provoking  the  vengeance  of  a  long-suffering  and  long  insulted  God.  Has 
it  not  come, — “  She  that  liveth  in  pleasure,  is  dead  while  she  liveth?’’ 

Col.  Forney,  who  some  time  since  earned  for  himself  a  rather  unen¬ 
viable  notoriety  as  an  earnest  advocate  for  the  desecration  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  has  since  been  to  Europe.  In  a  letter 
from  Paris,  in  which  he  notices  the  various  places  of  amusement,  nine¬ 
teen  theatres,  sixteen  other  places  of  amusement,  and  two  horse-races,  as 
if  frightened  at  the  ghost  of  his  own  shadow,  writes  home  to  “ The 
Press,"  making  the  following  declaration  and  prophecy:  “This  is 
Paris  on  Sunday!  In  Philadelphia,  the  Press  has  been  roundly  abused 
for  asking  that  the  city  railroads  may  be  used  for  the  working  people 
or*  the  first  day  of  the  week.  It  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  cite  Paris 
as  an  argument  in  favour  of  this  measure.  When  the  degradation  of 
that  day  of  rest  is  honoured  in  America  as  it  is  here ,  freedom  will  have 
gone  from  us  for  ever."  The  underscoring  is  mine,  everything  else  is 
Forney’s.  Let  him  protest  as  he  may  against  a  French  Sunday  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  his  course  as  the  champion  of  the  anti-sabbath  cause  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  leads  directly  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy.  It  is  the  unerring 
logic  of  cause  and  effect.  At  all  events,  we  have  here  the  testimony 
of  one  who  is  certainly  no  puritan  in  his  attachment  and  reverence  for 
the  Sabbath,  that  our  freedom  as  a  nation  depends  upon  its  sanctity. 
No  Sabbath,  no  freedom.  When  it  is  gone,  there  will  be  a  wail  from 
the  heart  of  a  fallen  people,  sobbing  like  the  voice  of  the  sea  troubled 
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■with  the  tempest,  and  everlasting  gloom  will  shroud  the  glory  that  is 
departed  for  ever. 

This  danger  is  increased  because  of  the  patronage  the  Anti-Bible  and 
Anti-Sabbath  foreigners  receive  from  the  unprincipled,  smiling,  bowing 
and  hand-shaking  horde  of  domestic  politicians,  the  men  for  whom 
Christians  vote,  and  authorize  to  make  their  laws,  because,  forsooth, 
their  names  are  on  the  ticket.  This  foreign  element  is  united,  arid  in 
many  places  they  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  know  when  and  how 
to  use  it.  Rather  than  it  should  be  used  against  them,  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  lovers  of  the  “dear  people”  will  double  up  their  political 
“back-bone”  into  any  possible  shape,  or,  in  the  race  for  office,  joint 
after  joint  of  it  is  thrown  back  to  satisfy  “the  foreign  demand,”  until, 
by  the  time  they  reach  it,  there  is  not  a  section  of  the  spinal  column  left: 
they  are  as  limber  and  slippery  as  eels,  only  not  so  fond  of  water. 
“  The  children  of  this  world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  light.’’  Christians  are  not  united,  and  by  their  votes  do  not 
insist  on  being  represented,  and  the  consequence  is,  they  are  almost 
always  misrepresented.  Their  vote  is  not  taken  into  the  account  in 
making  up  the  “slate.”  The  candidates  can  drink,  gamble,  and  openly 
scoff  at  the  Christian’s  faith,  but  he  must  have  nothing  but  honeyed  words 
of  praise  for  the  mummeries,  mockeries  and  imposing  blasphemies  of 
the  Roman  cathedral,  and  “the  innocent  and  sacred  customs  of  the 

I  Fatherland.”  But  a  few  years  since  one  of  these  German  desecrations 
was  perpetrated  in  Cincinnati.  On  the  Sabbath,  in  a  grove  adjoining 
the  city  where  the  piping  of  horns,  dancing,  drinking,  gambling,  and 
profanity,  filled  the  air  with  foul  and  fetid  breath,  a  free-born  Ameri¬ 
can  who  owed  to  her  Christian  institutions  the  very  freedom  with  which 
he  cursed  them,  said,  “There  is  more  piety  in  this  grove  than  in  all  the 
churches  in  Cincinnati.”  Had  he,  or  any  one,  thus  disparagingly  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  in  reference  to  this  demoralizing  exhibition  of  infidelity, 
he  would  have  lost  all  political  cast  among  this  class  of  citizens.  But, 
as  it  is,  men  of  like  sentiments  are  at  every  election  hoisted  into  place 
and  power  by  the  shouts  and  votes  of  Christians.  If  they  should  ob¬ 
ject,  as  the  “rings”  object  when  a  candidate  don’t  represent  them,  they 
are  sneered  at  as  “intolerant,”  “puritanic,”  “  bringing  religion  into 
politics.”  It  is  pitiful  to  see  how  many  Christians,  weak  in  faith,  cringe 
under  the  stinging  lash,  and  go  bound  in  the  spirit  to  the  polls  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  right  of  a  Christian  citizen  in  voting  for  a  drunken  infidel 
to  represent  him.  It  is  said,  Carl  Schurz  is  already  agitating  the 
question  of  so  amending  the  Constitution  that  a  foreigner  may  be  eligi¬ 
ble  to  the  presidency!  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  a  party  of  disinte¬ 
rested,  (always  disinterested  reformers,)  will  discover  the  great  injury 
we  have  been  so  long  practising  upon  our  citizens  of  foreign  birth,  by 
limiting  their  purely  patriotic  aspirations  to  a  place  in  the  Senate. 
The  only  security  we  have  against  this  is  the  fact  that  it  would  greatly 
lessen  the  chances  for  that  office  when  there  are  already  so  many  quali¬ 
fied  to  fill  it,  and  will  be  an  irritating  affliction  to  the  nation  as  long  as 
they  are  out  of  it. 

We  mention  another  tendency  toward  Europe,— -the  spirit  of  snob¬ 
bishness.  That  is  the  best  word  I  can  command  with  which  to  express 
the  idea  which  for  some  time  has  been  struggling  for  a  name.  There  is  a 
weakness  in  America  to  court  the  favour,  imitate  the  customs  and  take 
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on  the  airs  of  Europe.  As  soon  as  a  foreign  prince  sets  foot  on  our 
shores,  the  fashionable  world  who  affect  to  dress,  and  eat,  and  think 
what  little  thinking  they  are  capable  of  doing  in  foreign  style,  become 
more  devoted  worshippers  of  his  royalty  than  the  most  devoted  of  his 
subjects  on  European  soil.  The  next  census  will  reveal  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  Alexis’  in  America  than  in  Russia.  As  this  is  a  phase 
of  royalty  that  even  the  poorest  may  imitate,  they  will  not  be  slow  to 
improve  it.  To  gratify  this  foreign  taste,  the  manufacturing  and  com¬ 
mercial  interests  of  the  country  are  branded  with  a  lie.  We  must  have 
foreign  goods,  cuts,  styles,  foreign  every  thing,  and  the  accommodating 
merchant  supplies  the  demand  with  the  foreign  fabric  manufactured  at 
home.  Then  we  are  happy  and  Frenchy.  Ignorant  of  the  geography 
of  the  adjoining  country,  or  the  twilight  of  the  city  in  which  they  live, 
they  must  “do  the  other  side,”  not  for  the  purpose  of  seeing,  and  learn¬ 
ing,  and  becoming  more  republican  in  their  tastes  and  attachments 
from  contact  with  the  mildew  of  royalty,  but  for  the  vanity  of  being 
thought  foreign  and  refined  in  their  tastes  and  habits.  A  humorous 
author  puts  it  in  this  way:  “We  wish  to  learn  all  the  curious  outland¬ 
ish  ways  of  the  different  countries,  so  that  we  can  show  off  and  asto¬ 
nish  people  when  we  get  home.  We  wish  to  excite  the  envy  of  our 
untravelled  friends  with  our  strange  foreign  fashions,  which  we  can’t 
shake  off.  ....  On  this  subject  let  me  remark,  that  there  are  Americans 
abroad,  in  Italy,  who  have  actually  forgotten  their  mother  tongue,— 
forgotten  it  in  France!”  He  gives  an  amusing  account  of  an  “enter¬ 
taining  idiot,”  who,  after  an  eight  weeks’  stay  in  Paris,  had  grown  so 
accustomed  to  hearing  himself  addressed  with  the  French  accent,  that 
he  had  forgotten  the  legitimate  sound  of  his  name.  In  eight  weeks  he 
had  lost  every  thing  American,  even  to  his  name; — in  fact,  that  is  all 
many  continental  tourists  have  to  lose  until  they  are  entirely  Europe¬ 
anized.  Prof.  Townsend,  in  “The  Sword  and  Garment,”  speaking  of 
the  barbarism  of  corrupting  the  English  “pure  and  undefiled”  with  a 
word  from  the  French  or  German,  Chippeway  or  Choctaw,  remarks, 
“When  will  Americans  learn  to  go  abroad,  and  come  home  Americans 
still?  Better  never  see  Europe,  than  seeing  it,  not  be  able  to  make 
over  all  foreign  stock  into  American  stock.  We  like  to  see  English 
junk  made  into  American  paper.”  The  same  author  quotes  a  sen¬ 
tence  from  Emerson,  which  appeals  to  the  only  faculty  through  which 
a  great  many  men  can  be  reached: — “Kill  and  eat  thine  own  mutton, 
instead  of  living  on  rotten,  imported  French  fricassees.” 

In  general,  the  corruption  of  a  language  has  much  to  do  with  the 
tastes,  habits  and  morals  of  a  people.  The  corruption  of  the  English 
language  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  corruption  of  American  insti¬ 
tutions,  customs  and  habits  of  thought.  Among  the  Babel  of  tongues 
in  this  country,  there  is  danger  that  the  American  idea  will  not  be 
spoken  by  all, — danger  that  it  will  be  lost  in  the  confusion. 

Yon  Bismarck,  who,  on  account  of  his  great  services  to  the  nation 
was  rewarded  with  the  princely  privilege  of  kissing  one  of  the  royal 
babies,  lately  made  a  speech  in  the  upper  house  of  the  Prussian  parlia¬ 
ment  on  the  necessity  of  a  national  language.  It  appears,  in  the  Polish 
province,  the  schools  are  under  local  control,  and  in  them  the  use  of  the 
German  language  is  discouraged  and  the  spirit  of  a  Polish  nationality 
festered  by  the  Roman  priests.  “In  West  Prussia  there  are  parishes 
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which  were  formerly  German,  but  in  which  the  younger  generation  can¬ 
not  understand  a  word  of  our  language,  which  has,  in  fact,  been  Polan- 
ized  after  being  a  century  in  our  possession.”  From  the  ignorance  of  the 
German  language,  he  reasons  that  the  people  are  susceptible  of  all  sorts 
of  prejudice,  suspicion,  and  jealousy  against  the  government.  “They 
stand  behind  a  curtain,  and  only  learn  what  the  better  educated,  and 
those  who  know  both  languages,  choose  to  translate  for  them  into  Po¬ 
lish.”  If  this  be  true  in  Germany,  it  is  true  in  America.  If  a  source 
of  danger  to  a  monarchy,  it  is  a  greater  source  of  danger  to  a  repub¬ 
lic.  Our  German  citizens,  almost  without  exception,  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  force  of  their  countryman’s  logic  when  urged  against 
the  corruption  of  the  German  language  through  Jesuitical  instruction 
in  the  little  province  of  Poland,  bat  utterly  fail  to  see  any  force  in  the 
argument,  when  applied  to  this  country,  where  the  danger  is  a  hundred 
fold  increased.  In  all  our  large  cities,  not  only  the  Romans,  but  the 
Germans,  are  clamoring  for  the  lion’s  share  of  the  public  school  fund,  as 
if  the  state  were  under  obligations  to  perpetuate  all  the  languages,  and 
with  them  the  dogmas  of  all  the  nations  represented  here;  keeping  up 
national,  political,  social,  and  moral  isolation.  Unlike  Bismarck,  many 
of  our  statesmen  (?)  are  fostering  this  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  advocating  a  division  of  the  school  fund.  If  a  division  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Germans,  why  not  in  favour  of  the  French,  Spaniards,  Ita¬ 
lians,  every  language  spoken  on  the  continent?  The  government,  in 
its  public  instruction,  should  know  no  language  but  that  in  which  the 
affairs  of  the  government  are  transacted.  To  do  otherwise,  is  not  wise. 
It  is  to  pepetuate  a  source  of  alienation.  “  In  union  there  is  strength.’’ 


WESTERN  GALWA'Y,  N.Y.  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

BY  DAVID  ANDERSON",  PASTOR. 

APOLOGY. 

Lest  some  may  think  us  vain  for  running  into  public  notice,  we 
would  offer  this  as  our  apology. 

History  is  a  thing  of  facts;  facts  are  the  foundations  of  arguments; 
arguments  support  faith;  faith  is  the  ground  of  our  hope;  hope  is  the 
great  element  of  success  in  carrying  forward  the  affairs  of  the  church. 

The  people  may  be  acquainted  with  many  facts  from  the  statistical 
tables  of  the  Assembly’s  Minutes,  yet  how  few  refer  to  them!  how  few 
who  do  refer,  understand  them  !  how  few  of  those  who  understand  them 
can  infer  any  thing  practical  from  them  on  account  of  not  knowing  the 
circumstances!  History  is  the  weaving  of  the  facts  with  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  may  include  inferences  from  the  historian,  or  leave  the  in¬ 
ferences  to  the  reader.  Our  object,  our  desire  is  to  help  the  hope,  the 
success  of  the  church. 

BEGINNINGS. 

The  West  Galway  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  “the  child  of  poor 
ut  honest  parents.”  Perhaps  both  her  poverty  and  honesty  have  been 
elped  by  her  position.  Away  from  the  serpent  trail  of  the  locomotive 
which  goes  hissing  through  the  valleys,  she  is  not  brought  into  contact 
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with  that  which  he  leaves  upon  his  track.  While  her  sisters,  through 
their  position,  have  grown  broad  and  jolly,  she  remains  tall  and  modest. 

A  good  part  of  her  blood  flows  from  Convenanter  veins.  Perhaps 
the  name  of  Scotch  is  that  of  which  she  is  most  proud.  Her  peculiarity 
from  sister  Presbyterian  churches,  for  which  she  has  been  led  more 
earnestly  to  contend,  is  adherence  to  the  Inspired  Psalmody.  She  thinks 
that  the  gospel  under  which  the  prophets  trusted  must  have  been  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  therefore  their  songs  must  have  been  of  Christ;  that 
as  the  Holy  Spirit  saw  fit  to  make  their  songs  and  not  their  prayers  for 
them,  and  as  He  never  changes,  he  must  still  be  of  the  same  mind 
towards  us:  as  he  has  not  made  any  under  the  new  dispensation,  he 
must  intend  the  church  to  use  those  he  has  already  made.  Thus,  when 
induced  to  leave  her  principles,  she  reasoned.  If  wrong,  she  has  this 
consolation, — that  she  knows  she  sings  the  truth;  that  she  expresses 
no  doctrine  in  her  songs  but  that  which  all  her  sisters  can  approve,  for 
it  is  the  word  of  God. 

That  she  believed  this  is  fully  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  twenty 
miles’  journey  to  Milton  and  back,  each  sabbath  day,  in  her  childhood 
and  maidenhood,  did  not  deter  her  from  this  benefit.  That  it  was  not 
a  fancy,  from  want  of  knowing  better, — generally  called  prejudice, — 
may  be  judged  from  the  quality  of  her  ministry.  But  she  was  led  even 
in  her  maidenhood  to  have  her  faith  and  patience  fully  tested.  A  strange 
shepherd  got  among  the  flock;  in  process  of  time,  by  a  voice  he  himself 
believed,  but  to  them  another  voice,  he  led  the  church  into  another 
charge.  But  yet  not  all ;  a  few  remained  faithful,  and  of  these  we  now 
speak. 

The  mothers  and  fathers  often  walked  their  twenty  miles;  but  then 
with  the  improvements  of  the  times  spring- wagons  began  to  run  upon 
the  roads.  Walking  must  now  be  given  up, — horses  harnessed  to  the 
wagon,  and  a  ten  miles’  journey  taken  to  West  Charlton  or  Perth,  the 
nearest  Psalm-singing  churches.  This  was  soon  too  much  for  the  chil- 
dren ; — the  grandchildren  began  to  complain.  It  was  easy  enough  for 
the  parents,  when  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  start  out  and  walk;  but 
this  harnessing  up  and  riding  was  too  much,  and  there  must  be  a  more 
convenient  home  found.  Was  the  complaint  because  they  were  grand¬ 
children?  They  thought  it  was  because  the  child  had  become  a  maiden, 
and  the  maiden  a  woman,  and  with  womanly  instincts  thought  she 
should  have  a  home  of  her  own.  And  why  should  she  not?  The  maid¬ 
en,  finding  no  sufficient  reason  against  it,  determines  to  be  a  woman. 

She  had  a  sister  at  home, — an  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church, — 
with  whom  she  offered  to  cast  in  her  lot,  if  she  would  remodel  the  house 
and  come  in  with  her  distinction.  That  could  not  be  accomplished. 

Finally,  she  decided  to  form  a  home  for  herself;  a  home  such  as  she 
delighted  in, — “  A  nook  by  her  ain  ingle,  where  she  micht  sing  her 
Laird’s  sangs;” — leaving  all  who  occasionally  worshipped  with  her  to 
sing  in  praise  as  their  knowledge  would  construe  the  Word  for  them¬ 
selves.  She  hoped,  that  many,  having  the  same  distinctive  principle, 
might  find  with  her  a  nearer  home;  and  many  yet  standing  out  in  the 
world  might  come  in  and  take  shelter  with  her.  She  had  compassion 
also  on  many  who  had  allowed  distance  and  wet  Sabbaths  to  lead  them 
from  their  principle,  and  take  up  with  other  churches. 

With  these  considerations,  she  sent  her  application  to  court.  She 
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was  heard;  she  was  cross-examined,  but  yet  in  a  kindly  manner;  she 
was  admitted  to  practice.  March  26th,  1867,  was  the  day:  the  house 
of  her  Old  School  Presbyterian  sister  kindly  loaned  the  place;  and  the 
session  of  Johnstown,  the  party  who  were  appointed  by  the  court  of  Al¬ 
bany  presbytery  to  see  her  fairly  initiated.  The  Rev.  J.  A.  Williamson 
set  before  her  the  duties  which  were  expected  in  this  practice,  and  then 
the  roll  of  twenty-three  members  being  called,  these  by  election,  ap¬ 
pointed  Messrs.  J.  R.  Calderwood  and  Charles  Pollock  to  represent 
her  in  all  her  courting  business.  To  give  these  due  time  to  consider 
their  position  and  her  to  change  her  mind,  the  6th  of  May  was  the  day 
appointed  for  the  ordination  of  her  chosen  two.  At  the  time  appointed, 
the  solemn  ceremony  was  performed,  and  she  was  fairly  started  to 
house-keeping. 

SHE  BUILDS. 

In  June,  1867,  thirteen  months  after  the  subscription  paper  was 
started,  the  ground  was  attacked  with  pick,  spade  and  shovel;  soon  it 
was  levelled  and  prepared  for  the  mason’s  work.  Whether  they  were 
free  masons  we  are  not  informed;  but  we  think  they  were,  for  there  is 
no  mention  of  master  of  any  kind,  either  grand  or  worthy  grand.  We 
suppose  they  had  a  boss.  We  suppose,  also,  that  the  corner  stone  was 
laid  with  all  due  ceremony;  for  the  foundation  was  built  according  to 
it,  and  the  superstructure  raised  upon  it  has  withstood  many  a  blast. 
That  the  great  Architect  of  creation  gave  skill  to  his  craftsmen  to 
make  the  stones  in  their  setting  square,  level  and  plain,  we  believe. 

About  three  months  passed  away,  and  all  hands  and  their  friends 
were  called  to  the  raising.  No  doubt  many  remember  the  scene,  espe¬ 
cially  the  hungry  scene  around  the  long  table.  Of  the  jokes  there  is 
no  record:  perhaps  they  would  hardly  crack  now. 

In  due  process  of  time  the  skeleton  was  covered,  the  eyes  set,  the 
mouth  closed,  the  escape  pipes  raised,  a  neck  stretched  up  and  a  tongue 
placed  to  rattle  in  its  mouth,  the  face  painted,  the  heart  warmed,  and 
it  was  then  ready  to  receive  callers.  True,  it  must  yet  be  in  the  base¬ 
ment;  but  then  who  would  find  fault?  Had  she  not  waited  patiently? 
Her  first  visitor  was  a  friend,  but  not  a  suitor;  and  in  this  position 
were  many  of  her  callers  afterward.  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Clark,  of  Perth 
Centre,  —  in  the  evening  of  December  29th,  1867,  was  the  first  to  en¬ 
tertain  her  listening  ears  in  her  own  new  home.  On  the  1st  of  March, 
1868,  for  the  first  time,  also  in  the  basement,  she  sat  around  the  table 
of  her  Lord,  and,  with  four  new  members,  eat  and  drank  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  Him  who  died  for  her. 

From  this  time  she  continued  to  receive  her  callers,  whose  pictures 
are  well  set  in  the  album  of  her  memory;  and  the  names  of  King,  Gil- 
fillan,  Ross,  Crawford,  Atchison,  Campbell,  and  Rogers,  are  household 
words,  and  bring  up  happy  memories  of  those  days  of  freedom  when 
the  pleasant  anticipation  of  another  new  face  and  voice  made  her  blood 
tingle. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  house  was  finished,  and  she  moved  from  the 
basement  to  up  stairs.  Being  young,  getting  up  stairs  was  not  much 
of  a  task.  To  set  the  house  in  order  at  the  first  congregational  meet¬ 
ing,  October,  1868,  she  rented  her  pews.  But  the  stairs  and  halls 
were  not  covered;  and  the  late  comers,  for  fear  the  audience  might 
think  they  were  ashamed,  often  came  in  on  their  heels  instead  of  their 
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toes; — so  the  ladies,  knowing  how  to  keep  a  secret,  put  a  matting  be¬ 
neath  those  heels,  and  formed  a  mite  society  to  pay  for  it.  That  was 
not  all  the  ladies  did;  but  we  have  made  a  point  not  to  be  personal, 
and  we  will  not  make  an  exception  even  for  them. 

She  wdio  pointed  to  a  bureau  made  by  her  son,  saying,  “  lie  made 
it  out  of  his  own  head,’’  was  not  far  astray.  Money  is  the  nerve  of 
business:  the  nerve  centre  is  the  brain.  The  masons,  carpenters,  paint¬ 
ers  and  upholsterers  were  all  good  fellows;  but  they  worked  with  brain, 
nerve,  money.  The  stone,  lime,  timber,  paint,  etc.,  are  useful  things, 
but  brains,  nerve,  money,  are  necessary  to  lay  hold  of  them.  This 
church  in  her  own  house  found  willing  hands  to  help  her;  in  her  own 
hands  by  no  means  a  mean  amount.  Among  contributors,  the  names 
of  the  congregations  of  Putnam,  East  Greenwich,  Argyle,  South  Ar- 
gyle,  North  Argyle,  Salem,  Coila,  Johnstown,  West  Charlton,  East 
Salem,  Duanesburgh,  and  Perth.  Among  munificent  private  gifts, 
will  be  remembered  the  lamps  and  chandelier,  by  Mr.  Cuthell  of  the 
New  York  Observer;  a  personal  friend  of  the  congregation.  All  of 
these  she  will  remember  and  place  upon  her  records,  that  her  children 
may  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed.  The  dedication,  festival  and  mite 
society  were  channels  to  bring  in  some  means;  yet  she  almost  fainted 
sometimes  for  want  of  more  nerve  and  money.  But  trusting  in  the 
Lord,  she  waited  and  took  courage. 

SHE  IS  SETTLED. 

When  her  house  was  finished,  she  began  to  be  anxious  to  have  some 
of  her  callers  stay.  To  one  she  proposed,  and  was  declined.  The  de¬ 
clining  was  occasioned  by  a  busy-body  in  other  folks’  matters  inter¬ 
fering.  The  next  time  she  was  a  little  more  cautious  in  her  advances; 

O  ...  .  . 

for  suspicion  arises,  if  one  is  rejected  often.  This  time  she  was  more 
successful,  and  was  accepted.  The  banns  being  published,  on  the  4th 
of  April,  1871,  David  Anderson  wras  married  to  the  church,  and  put  in 
charge  of  West  Galway  Congregation. 

SHE  UNDERGOES  TEMPTATIONS. 

Some  will  not  believe  in  the  personality  of  Satan; — others,  who  do, 
will  not  credit  the  account  of  him  in  the  Book  of  Job.  Let  those  who 
have  a  doubt  in  him,  pr  his  workings,  be  a  pastor,  or  a  consistent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  church  for  a  year.  Now,  some  who  have  seen  West  Galway 
would  say  that  Satan  can  have  no  occasion  there, — First,  because  there 
are  not  many  people ;  second,  because  the  few  who  are  there  are  either 
so  busy  in  the  world  as  not  to  have  time  to  cast  it  off,  or  so  much  left 
to  their  own  thoughts,  as  not  to  need  any  evil  suggestions;  third,  be¬ 
cause  there  are,  among  the  few,  five  different  organizations,  enough  to 
allow  those  who  may  to  rest  in  their  differences,  and  strive  for  pre-emi¬ 
nence.  But  Satan  is  too  earnest,  and  keeps  too  large  a  standing  army 
to  admit  of  even  this  little  place  being  unoccupied.  Some  have  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  recognizing  him :  there  are  three  peculiarities  by  which  he  is 
known:  —  First,  he  comes  to  accuse  the  brethren,  that  is,  those  opposed 
to  him.  Second,  his  object  is  to  show  that  they  lie,  that  is,  are  hypo¬ 
crites.  Third,  he  comes  “from  going  to  and  fro;’’  that  is,  from  gad¬ 
ding  around.  The  forms  of  his  accusations  are  almost  innumerable: 
Some  give  more  than  is  common  of  money  or  time  to  the  church;  they 
are  doing  it  for  a  name,  and  it  is  only  a  hobby;  others  will  give  but 
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very  little,  or  are  careful  not  to  give  more  than  their  share:  they 
have  no  love  for  the  church.  Some  attend  regularly  at  the  services: 
they  do  it  to  appear  religious,  but  it  is  only  to  help  their  business. 
Others  don’t  attend,  because  of  sickness,  household  cares,  or  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  a  husband  or  wife:  they  have  only  a  name  to  live.  Others 
of  these  make  special  efforts  to  attend  at  communion  seasons,  or  to 
have  their  children  baptized:  these  are  resting  in  ceremonies.  Some 
will  not  yield  to  changes  in  the  church :  they  are  opposed  to  its  ad¬ 
vancement.  Others  are  anxious  to  keep  up  with  the  times  in  changes: 
they  are  destroying  the  church  through  liberality.  Others, — but  what 
is  the  use  of  going  farther  ? — we  might  never  stop.  The  accusations 
are  innumerable.  To  the  pastor,  they  always  come  with  this  conclu¬ 
sion: —  What  is  the  use  of  trying  to  labour  there?  Go  to  some  other 
field.  To  the  people,  with  this  conclusion  : — Stay  at  home,  or  lift 
your  certificate  and  go  somewhere  else.  Friend,  do  you  ask  if  I  mean 
you?  Be  assured  I  do  not; — it  is  Satan  I  mean.  As  proof,  how  mean 
we  all  feel  when  Satan  has  used  us! — thus  showing  we  were  not,  for 
the  time  being,  ourselves,  but  were  possessed;  and  just  as  soon  as  he 
has  been  accusing  the  people  to  the  pastor,  as  surely  has  he  been  ac¬ 
cusing  the  pastor  and  his  session  to  the  people.  I  will  not  take  time 
to  give  the  echo  of  all  the  reports  which  come  to  the  pastor’s  ears. 

Do  you  ask  why  Satan  is  thus  allowed  to  act?  It  is  that  we  maybe 
sifted  as  wheat,  that  the  chaff  among  pastors  and  people  may  be  blown 
away  by  popular  opinion.  But  take  courage;  the  Master  says,  “I 
have  prayed  for  you,  that  your  faith  fail  not.”  In  treating  these  ac¬ 
cusations,  there  are  two  extremes,  either  of  which  will  please  the  ene¬ 
my: — First,  pay  attention  to  all  of  them;  or,  secondly,  pay  attention 
to  none  of  them. 

When  the  people  first  thought  of  building  here,  Satan  tried  to  assure 
them  that  the  community  could  not  support  two  churches.  He  had 
compassion  on  the  community;  but  he  seemed  to  forget  that  the  same 
community  were  giving  good  support  to  two  drinking  saloons.  If  they 
must  build,  he  would  assure  them  that  a  very  small  house  would  do; 
for  they  were  a  very  small  people.  Why  is  it  that  some  will  judge  a 
whole  community  by  themselves?  “Does  Job  serve  God  for  naught?” 
The  building  being  finished,  it  is  pronounced  by  the  community  tasty, 
comfortable,  convenient:  the  bill  being  presented,  it  is  denounced  as  a 
fraud,  costing  as  much  more  as  the  original  supposition,  although  since 
that  original  supposition  many  changes  had  been  ordered,  increasing 
the  cost.  The  session,  not  liking  the  insinuations  of  fraud  against  any 
of  its  members,  and  the  trustees  not  liking  to  bear  the  burden  of  debt 
under  these  insinuations,  decided  to  appoint  an  auditing  committee  to 
examine  the  final  account  of  the  Building  Committee.  Their  report 
was  as  follows: — 

“West  Galway,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1872. 
Board  of  Trustees  of  U.  P.  Church. 

Gentlemen: — As  requested  by  you,  we  have  examined  the  papers 
of  the  Building  Committee  put  into  our  hands,  and  would  report  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

I.  That  while  the  Building  Committee  have  not  kept  regular  books 
of  accounts,  as  might  have  been  expected, — but  was  not  req 
them, — yet  they  have  evidently  been  careful  to  preserve  all 
ceipted  or  not,  as  well  as  all  papers  coming  into  their  hands. 
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II.  That  having  examined  their  final  account  bj  these  papers,  we 
have  found  it  correct. 

III.  That  it  has  not  been  only  a  superficial  or  partial  examination, 
but  one  in  which  every  item  of  this  account  has  been  examined,  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  each  item  has  the  mark  of  our  reference  to 
the  proof,  and  which  proof  we  were  at  pains  to  gather;  and  now,  by 
means  of  these  references,  each  item  may  be  brought  to  the  proof. 

IV.  By  further  private  advice  from  you,  we  have  examined  additional 
papers  put  into  our  hands,  and  brought  the  account  of  moneys  paid 
and  received  up  to  the  present  date,  and,  as  the  result,  we  present  the 
following:  — 


CHURCH  BUILDING  ACCOUNT. 

DR.  CR. 


Ground, 

$200.00  i 

By  Members, 

-  $2,740.60 

Masonry  and  Plastering, 

1,223.73 

Adherents,  - 

176.00 

Lumber,  Carpentry,  and 

Friends, 

338.50 

Hardware, 

4,350.02 

Interested, 

105.00 

PaiDt  and  Painting, 

669.75 

Collected. 

1,464.40 

Furnishing, 

1,126.55 

$4,824.50 

17,570.05 

- - 

Organizing, 

25  00 

Grant  of  Assembly, 

1,306.13 

Insurance, 

165.00 

Interest, 

516.24 

$6,190.63 

Loan  and  accumulated  Inte- 

$8,276.29 

rest, 

1,712.50 

Error, 

32.21 

Sundry  Bills, 

405.37 

$8,308.50 

$8,308.50 

We  would  further  recommend,  Whereas  a  work  of  great  labor, — un¬ 
der  embarrassing  circumstances, — has  been  performed  by  this  Building 
Committee,  therefore, — 

» 

Resolved,  1.  That  the  following  vote  of  thanks  be  ordered  by  the 
congregation  to  be  engrossed  upon  its  Minute  Book: 

“The  thanks  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Congregation  of  West  Gal¬ 
way  are  hereby  tendered  to  James  R.  Calderwood,  Chairman,  and  Wm. 
0.  Craig,  John  Black,  David  Clark,  and  George  Mabon,  the  Building 
Committee,  for  their  earnest  endeavours  and  success  in  fulfilling  the 
duties  laid  upon  them. 

“  2.  That  also  an  engrossed  copy  be  presented  to  such  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  as  may  desire  it. 

“All  of  which  we  respectfully  submit.  David  Anderson, 

Wm.  Calderwood,  Com.’’ 

To  decide  to  build  is  one  thing,  and  to  get  the  means  is  another;  to 
form  a  plan  is  easy  compared  with  carrying  it  out.  Both  as  to  means 
and  plan  there  are  some  things  to  be  considered. 

Fi  rst,  Willingness.  This  is  as  if  the  machinery  were  well  oiled;  un¬ 
willingness,  the  creaking  of  dry  machinery. 

Second,  Ability.  It  is  said,  “  Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way.’’ 
True ;  but  the  extent  of  that  way  will  depend  upon  the  power  of  the 
man  to  carryout  the  will.  The  consideration  is,  the  ability  of  the  man 
or  set  of  men. 

Third,  Economy.  It  is  truly  said,  “  we  must  not  ride  a  willing  horse 
to  death.’’  So  there  is  some  management  which  we  call  economy  to 
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be  considered.  Willingness  must  not  be  allowed  to  run  away  with  the 
ability  before  the  work  is  done. 

Fourth;  style.  The  style  or  model  of  the  building  should  be  a  con¬ 
sideration;  and  this  will  be  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  It  was  well  enough  for  the  ark  to  dwell  in  tents  while  the  people 
lived  in  tents,  but  when  they  began  to  live  in  houses  of  cedar,  the  ark 
of  God  should  not  be  treated  with  less  respect  than  the  people  treated 
their  own  bodies.  So  let  the  measurement  of  the  ability  be  according 
to  the  willingness,  as  shown  in  the  economy  or  management  of  their 
own  houses.  That  is,  the  style  of  the  home  and  place  of  worship  should 
correspond. 

Fifth;  Taste.  This  is  a  matter  of  education  and  of  the  community. 
Like  our  school  houses,  it  is  districted.  Taste  is  the  general  effect  of 
pleasure  or  offence  by  the  appearance  of  material,  colour  or  arrange¬ 
ment. 

There  are  here  five  considerations: — Are  we  willing? — Are  we 
able? — How  will  we  manage? — What  shall  be  the  style  of  building? — 
and  what  is  the  taste  of  the  community?  When  this  congregation  un¬ 
dertook  to  build,  it  may  be  she  did  not  measure  every  act  by  these,  or 
it  may  be  they  were  hardly  known  to  exist;  yet  nevertheless,  they  did 
exist,  and  were  active  in  forming  the  plans. 

That  fire  burns,  is  a  fact  even  before  the  child  learns  it  by  getting  its 
fingers  burnt. 

He  who  created  the  world  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  any  one  begin¬ 
ning  to  build  will  first  sit  down  and  count  the  cost,  lest  he  be  a  sport 
for  mockers,  who  would  say,  “He  began  to  build  and  was  not  able  to 
finish.’’  But  churches  would  seem  to  make  themselves  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  or  else  count  much  on  their  faith  and  friends.  These  are 
treacherous  things.  Faith  must  have  knowledge,  and  friends  must  be 
interested.  Therefore  we  sometimes  see  the  strange  sight  of  people 
presenting  a  church  to  God,  and  then  afterwards  presenting  Him  bills 
for  over  half  what  it  cost,  that  He  may  pay  them.  Such  a  church  needs 
two  dedications,  first,  the  one  half,  then  the  other.  I  think  in  this  we 
might  say  the  children  of  darkness  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than 
the  children  of  light.  Men  of  business  mind  these  considerations.  Also, 
for  example,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  sets  not  a  stone  until  paid  for. 
It  is  not,  certainly,  because  the  children  of  light  have  no  warnings  in 
respect  to  this. 

Whether  the  church  is  needed  may  be  measured  by  its  success:  take 
the  following  from  the  Amsterdam  Recorder  of  July  24th,  1872. 

After  stating  that  the  church  had  entered  on  the  Free  seat  system, 
and  its  reasons  for  it,  the  correspondent  goes  on  to  say, — • 

“This  church  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1867.  with  twenty- 
three  members.  In  all,  since  that  time,  it  has  had  fifty  members, — - 
forty  one  now  enrolled.  It  has  put  up  a  building  with  sufficient  ac¬ 
commodation  for  three  hundred  sittings,  besides  a  lecture  room  beneath 
the  main  audience  room  of  the  same  extent  of  floor.” 

After  stating  some  figures  given  in  the  foregoing  historical  sketch,  it 
adds,  “At  a  congregational  meeting  last  October,  the  debt  was  report¬ 
ed  over  $3,000;  now  it  is  a  little  over  $900,  and  by  the  next  congre¬ 
gational  meetirg  they  hope  to  be  able  to  report  much  less  than  even 
the  $900  debt,  In  the  last  year  they  have  paid  an  average  per  mem- 
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ber  of  $49.52  for  church  expenses,  including  an  average  of  over  $13 
per  member  for  pastor’s  salary.  These  figures  will  cheer  our  friends, 
but  they  will  also  show  that  the  voluntary  offering,  or  free  seat  system 
is  not  a  make  shift, — for  this  is  about  as  well  as  any  pew-renting  church 
can  do.’’ 

We  append,  for  all  whom  it  may  concern,  the  following — 

ACTION  OF  THE  CONGREGATION. 

West  Galway,  N.  Y.,  April  29th,  1872. 

The  thanks  of  the  United  Presbyterian  congregation  of  West  Galway, 
N.  Y.,  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  many  friends  who  assisted  them  in 
their  church  building.  R.  Calderwood,  Chairman. 

Wm.  0.  Craig,  Secretary. 

Conclusion  : — Let  much  be  undertaken  and  done  in  faith  for  God. 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCHES  OF  SCOTLAND,  1872. 

BY  JAMES  PRICE,  PASTOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  FRANKFORD,  PHILADELPHIA. 

I.  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  General  Assembly  of  this  Church  met  at  the  Assembly  Hall, 
Castle  Hill,  Edinburgh,  on  Thursday,  May  23,  1872.  A  procession  of 
the  civil  and  military  dignitaries  of  the  city,  including  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  the  Earl  of  Airlie  and  his  attendents,  was  formed  at  Ho- 
lyrood  Palace,  and  marched  to  St.  Giles  Church.  Entering  amid  a  flou¬ 
rish  of  trumpets,  his  Grace  was  conducted  to  the  royal  pew.  Opening 
sermon  by  the  retiring  Moderator,  Dr.  R.  H.  Stevenson,  from  Psalm 
1.  23,  “Whoso  offereth  praise,  glorifieth  me.’’  After  the  opening  exer¬ 
cises  were  concluded,  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  left  the  church,  and 
with  a  part  of  the  procession  proceeded  to  the  Assembly  Hall.  Having 
taken  his  seat  on  the  throne,  the  Lord  Provost  on  his  right  and  the  So¬ 
licitor  General  on  his  left,  the  Assembly  was  duly  constituted  with 
prayer  by  the  retiring  Moderator.  The  Moderator  then  proposed  as  his 
successor  Dr.  Jamieson  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Glasgow,  who  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected.  There  was  then  handed  from  the  throne  gallery  Lord 
Airlie’s  Commission  to  represent  her  Majesty  in  the  Assembly,  and  also 
her  Majesty’s  letter  to  the  church,  both  of  which  were  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
tered  on  the  Minutes.  The  Lord  High  Commissioner  then  addressed  the 
Assembly,  expressing  her  Majesty’s  sympathy  for  the  church,  and  her 
firm  determination  to  sustain  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Government  in 
Scotland.  The  royal  gifc  of  two  thousand  pounds  was  also  presented. 
The  Moderator  addressed  the  Commissioner,  expressing  the  loyal  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  church,  as  well  as  thanks  for  the  Royal  gift. 

The  report  on  Home  Missions  presented  the  following  facts.  There 
were  sixty-four  stations  and  an  attendance  of  10,000.  The  Committee 
had  appropriated  =£3,410  to  87  congregations  unendowed,  with  23,555 
attendants,  12,805  communicants,  and  85415  of  local  income.  The 
local  contributions  for  church  building  had  been  19,9855,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  grants  2,7955  against  7,3005,  and  6255  last  year.  The  com¬ 
mittee  recommend  the  erection  of  iron  churches  for  the  temporary  use 
of  stations,  to  be  used  in  another  place  when  a  permanent  building  has 
been  erected. 
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The  report  of  the  Endowment  Committee  was  presented.  Dr.  Smith 
of  North  Leith  supported  it.  He  had  to  announce  that  the  first  16  of 
the  100  churches  had  been  endowed.  The  question  for  the  Assembly 
was,  shall  it  continue?  It  had  been  objected  to  the  endowment  scheme 
that  it  would  create  a  pauper  and  inferior  clergy, — which  he  denied. 
The  sum  raised  towards  the  100,000?.  proposed  to  be  collected  in  ten 
years  amounted  to  55,038?.;  of  that  sum  there  had  been  paid  in  7,084?. 
The  Committee  hoped  to  be  able  to  pay  next  year  1,500?.  to  each  of 
ten  churches. 

The  report  on  Education  was  discussed  by  the  Assembly.  It  showed 
that  the  great  endeavour  of  the  Committee  had  been  to  save  the  pa¬ 
rochial  schools  and  to  secure  liberty  of  voluntary  or  denominational 
teaching,  subject,  of  course,  to  certain  reasonable  restrictions.  They 
deem  this  the  only  permanent  security  for  religious  instruction.  The  re¬ 
port  was  approved,  and  the  Assembly  urged  that  in  the  bill  now  before 
Parliament  the  law  and  practice  of  Scotland  be  continued  according  to 
the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Scottish  Legislature  in  1567,  providing 
for  parish  schools;  “that  the  youth  should  be  instructed  in  the  fear 
of  God,  and  that  its  tinsel,  baith  of  their  bodies  and  souls,  gif  God’s 
word  be  not  ruted  in  them.’’ 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  churches  chiefly  dealt  with 
the  steps  taken  to  resist  the  threatening  reduction  of  the  number  of 
Presbyterian  chapels  on  the  Indian  Establishment.  The  Committee 
were  urged  to  press  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  matter  on  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  State  for  India. 

The  Committee  on  Pauperism,  among  other  things  in  connection 
with  Mx\  Craufurd’s  Poor  Law  amendment  Bill  had  recommended,  or 
rather  allowed,  that  ministers  he  taxed  as  9ccupants  of  manses  and 
glebes.  Report  recommitted.  Reports  on  Army  and  Navy  Chaplains, 
and  Continental  Correspondence,  were  presented. 

The  Court  then  took  up  an  appeal  against  a  judgment  of  the  Synod 
of  Perth  and  Stirling,  finding  that  there  was  no  cause  of  interference 
with  the  introduction  of  instrumental  music  into  the  East  Church, 
Perth.  The  Assembly  unanimously  dismissed  the  appeal.  The  report 
of  Committee  on  the  Pastoral  Training  of  Ministers  and  Missionaries 
was  read  and  adopted.  It  was  arranged,  that  lectures  should  be  de¬ 
livered  by  the  Moderator.  The  report  of  the  deputation  to  visit  the 
Highlands  was  received.  The  feeling  of  the  Highlanders  towards  the 
Established  Church  was  more  cordial  than  at  any  time  since  1843,  and 
they  could  not  entertain  the  idea  of  disestablishment. 

It  was  announced  in  the  Assembly,  that  a  Mr.  Croall  had  left  5000?. 
for  a  theological  lectureship  and  as  much  more  for  the  various  schemes 
of  the  church.  The  report  on  Sabbath  Schools  was  read,  and  it  was 
agreed  it  should  be  recommended  to  every  Presbytery  and  Synod  to 
appoint  a  committee  on  Sabbath  Schools.  The  report  on  Christian 
liberality  was  read,  and  it  was  resolved  to  collect  statistics  on  the 
subject.  The  report  on  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  was  adopted. 
Principal  Tulloch,  in  moving  the  adoption,  remarked  that  the  Mission 
was  doing  extremely  good  evangelical  work. 

The  Committee  on  Intemperance  read  their  report.  The  entire  na¬ 
tion  seem  to  be  aroused  to  rise  and  purge  the  land  of  this  evil.  Ma.- 
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gistrates  have  been  more  favourable  to  temperance  during  the  past 
year.  Scarcely  a  Christian  church  meeting  of  representatives  has 
convened,  during  the  year,  without  noticing  and  deploring  this  evil. 
The  Committee  recommend  memorials  to  Parliament.  The  Assembly, 
without  approving  of  the  statements  of  the  Committee,  thanked  them 
for  their  diligence.  The  following  resolution  was  given  to  a  special 
Committee  to  report  next  year,  “  that  it  would  be  a  graceful  act  on 
the  part  of  the  church,  and  would  add  to  the  dignity  as  well  as  the 
harmony  of  future  Assemblies,  if  all  ex-moderators  were  permitted  to 
sit  and  vote  during  life.” 

Dr.  Pi  rie  submitted  the  report  on  Patronage.  After  relating  the 
efforts  of  the  Committee  to  have  a  bill  passed  by  Parliament,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  were  drawing  to  a  successful  issue 
in  regard  to  this  question;  he  also  stated,  that  for  years  he  had  been 
convinced  that  they  had  only  a  choice  between  two  things, — abolition 
of  patronage  or  the  loss  of  a  multitude  of  hearers.  The  Assembly  re¬ 
appointed  the  Committee,  and  instructed  them  to  continue  their  en¬ 
deavours  to  get  an  Act  passed  by  the  Legislature  to  repeal  the  Act  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  providing  for  the  nomination  and  settlement  of  minis¬ 
ters  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  church. 

The  report  of  the  Indian  Mission  was  submitted  by  the  celebrated, 
but  now  deceased,  Dr.  Norman  MacLeod.  It  gave  detailed  accounts 
of  the  work  at  Bombay,  Madras,  Calcutta,  Darjeeling,  Goulpara,  Pun- 
jaub,  and  Goojrat.  The  total  income  for  1871  was  6,423?.  against  11, 
081?.  for  1872.  They  had  nine  European  missionaries  and  six  female 
teachers,  having  in  charge  one  thousand  children.  There  were  also 
five  native  pastors  and  two  native  licentiates  with  about  six  hundred 
native  communicants.  There  were  about  three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  boys  and  one  thousand  and  forty-twTo  girls  receiving 
Christian  instruction.  Dr.  MacLeod  warned  the  Assembly  against 
computing  the  results  of  the  Mission  by  conversions.  He  asked  were 
they  not  keeping  Indians  out  of  the  communion  by  their  excessive  strict¬ 
ness?  and  suggested  a  conference  of  different  churches  as  to  how  they 
might  unitedly  work  the  field.  With  Episcopal,  Roman  Catholic,  Free 
and  Established  agencies,  he  did  not  wonder  if  a  native  of  India  in  his 
perplexity  might  say,  “0  that  you  would  take  yourselves  off  and  leave 
me  with  God!  for  by  God  I  will  be  fairly  dealt  with.  He  will  bring  me 
to  the  truth  by  His  word.”  They  should  scatter  through  India  the 
seeds  of  Christianity,  and  prepare  the  Hindoos  for  forming  a  church 
of  their  own.  It  might  not  be  their  church,  and  the  minister  might 
not  have  a  black  coat  and  a  white  neck-cloth  ;  he  might  be  a  man  of 
the  bazaar  of  great  devoutness,  who  would  rush  through  the  land  and 
set  it  on  fire.  If  they  were  to  measure  progress  by  converts,  let  them 
remember  it  took  the  church  a  thousand  years  to  learn  that  God  was 
one  God.  If  they  only  wanted  converts,  then  they  ought  to  get  the 
Rajah  to  give  them  300,000  people.  Dr.  MacLeod  remarked  that 
this  would  be  the  last  time  he  would  address  the  Assembly  as  convener, 
on  account  of  failing  health. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  deeply  interesting  reports  presented 
to  the  Assembly  was  that  on  Christian  life  and  work,  or  what  would 
be  termed  in  America  the  state  of  religion.  The  report  presents  valua- 
able  statistics  respecting  public  worship.  In  the  rural  districts  the  in- 
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habitants  are  all  church-going  with  the  exception  of  a  mere  fraction.  In 
the  town  there  is  a  diversity.  Many  are  as  good  attenders  as  in  the 
rural  districts,  others  have  their  thousands  who  live  practically  outside 
of  all  churches.  The  towns  of  the  latter  class  are  mining  and  manufac¬ 
turing  ones,  where  the  population  has  outgrown  the  means  of  grace. 
The  proportion  of  non-church-goers  in  such  towns  is  frequently  one 
third  or  one  fourth  of  the  inhabitants.  Respecting  large  cities  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  given.  It  is  computed  that  there  are  in  Glasgow  120,000 
non-church-goers,  and  in  Edinburgh  30,000.  The  committee  also  state 
a  fact  worthy  of  note,  that  the  poor  generally  cling  to  the  established 
church:  dissent  has  its  hold  chiefly  on  the  well-to-do  who  are  able  to 
bear  the  burden  of  maintaining  ordinances.  Infidelity  and  skepticism 
are  generally  found  among  those  who  do  not  attend  the  church.  Uni- 
versalism  has  lately  got  a  hold  in  the  old  town  of  Dunfermline.  Irregula¬ 
rity  in  attending  church  is  often  connected  with  one’s  employment; — • 
married  women  of  the  working  class  and  cattle  men,  game-keepers, 
shepherds  in  the  country  and  policemen,  cabmen,  furnace-men,  etc.,  in 
the  town.  Many  ministers  have  a  yearly  service  for  the  young;  others 
have  such  service  as  the  first  sabbath  of  each  month  when  the  young 
are  baptized.  City  missionaries  report,  that  owing  to  the  denomi¬ 
national  rivalry,  the  careless  are  masters  of  the  situation,  and  only 
go  to  church  as  a  matter  of  favour  or  on  account  of  the  greater  induce¬ 
ments.  Throughout  the  country  there  are  very  few7  unbaptized  adults. 
Generally,  throughout  the  Highlands,  baptism  is  allowed  to  the  parents 
of  children  who  do  not  communicate,  nor  promise  to  do  so,  at  least  till 
advanced  age.  This  practice,  which  is  also  common  in  the  Free  Church 
over  the  Highlands,  has  Ijeen  so  for  half  a  century.  In  the  Lowlands 
the  practice  is  different.  At  least  one  of  the  parents  must  be  a  com¬ 
municant,  before  the  child  can  be  baptized.  Yet  a  large  number  of 
Kirk  Sessions  authorize  baptism  in  the  case  of  the  first  child  of  a 
young  couple  who  are  not  communicants,  w7ith  the  understanding  and 
promise  that  they  are  to  communicate  on  the  first  opportunity. 

Family  worship  is  more  observed  in  the  remote  districts  unaffect¬ 
ed  by  the  influence  of  modern  life.  In  such  parishes  over  the  High¬ 
lands,  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  in  some  of  the  Lowland  districts, 
family  worship  may  be  said  to  be  general.  Rut  it  is  not  so  in  the  “bet¬ 
ter-to-do’’  families.  With  reference  to  servants  and  farm  labourers, 
the  report  is  discouraging.  In  most  cases  they  are  able  to  read  and 
write,  but  their  religious  training  is  found  very  defective.  The  bothy 
system  is  deeply  lamented;  among  other  evils,  it  being  charged  with 
extensive  violations  of  chastity.  The  report  also  laments  the  increasing 
desecration  of-  the  sabbath  by  liquor  traffic,  and  the  opening  of  small 
stores  by  green  grocers.  The  villages  lying  around  the  large  towns 
suffer  the  most, — conveyances  being  loaded  to  and  from  them  with  ex¬ 
cursionists,  who  are  not  always  sober  on  sabbath  evening.  The  day, 
also,  among  the  working  classes,  is  spent  in  visiting  friends.  In  the 
Highlands,  however,  the  sabbath  is  more  properly  observed.  Often, 
the  household  is  gathered  together,  every  Lord’s  day  evening,  and  the 
Catechism  recited. 

The  following  evils  are  noticed  as  arising  from  ecclesiastical  divi¬ 
sions: —  First.  Weakening  of  discipline.  Fugitives  from  discipline  in 
one  church  are  received  into  another  without  repentance  or  satisfac- 
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tion.  Second.  Uncharitable  strife  is  another  evil.  Jews  and  Samari¬ 
tans  were  never  more  hostile  than  rival  churches  in  the  North  for 
many  years.  Third.  Another  evil  is  the  crippling  of  Christian  work. 

Deputations  were  received,  and  addressed  the  Assembly  from  the 
following  churches:  —  Dr.  Cuyler,  from  the  American  Presbyterian. 
The  Rev.  Mons.  Lorriaux,  Agent  of  the  Central  Protestant  Society  of 
France  ;  the  Rev.  E.  Vernier,  Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Fische,  Pastor  of  the  Union  of  the  Evangelical  Churches 
of  France;  the  Rev.  Matthew  Prochet,  Waldensian  Pastor  at  Genoa; 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rodger,  of  the  French  Canadian  Mission.  A  letter 
was  read,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  National  Protestant  Church 
of  France,  conveying  the  Church  of  Scotland’s  sympathy  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  resumption,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  of  Synodical 
action. 

The  report  of  the  Widows’  Fund  Trustees,  showed  that  last  year 
there  were  on  the  Fund  439  annuitants  receiving  17,820b  The  total 
amount  paid  this  year  to  annuitants  and  children  was  19,391b  The 
whole  capital  of  the  fund  now'  amounts  306,971b  Overtures  from  the 
Presbyteries  of  Forfar,  Paisley,  and  St.  Andrew’s,  asking  for  negotia¬ 
tions  with  reference  to  union  among  the  various  bodies  of  Presbyterians, 
was  considered  in  connection  with  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
same  subject. 

Lord  Polwarth  thought  the  dignified  position  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  would  warrant  her  in  standing  forth  and  asking  what  were  the 
difficulties  standing  not  in  the  way  of  union,  but  which  hindered  every 
good  work.  Principal  Tulloch  maintained,  that  the  only  obstacles  to 
union  in  Scotland  was  the  absence  of  practical  Christian  feeling  among 
ministers  and  members  of  the  churches.  He  begged  the  Assembly  to 
wait  until  it  heard  the  churches  speaking  well  of  one  another,  and  the 
spirit  of  lying  and  calumny  had  perished,  before  they  attempted  union. 
He  proposed  the  following  resolution: — That  the  Assembly  expresses 
its  willingness  to  use,  in  conjunction  with  other  Presbyterian  churches, 
all  means  to  promote  the  religious  welfare  of  the  nation,  together  with 
peace  and  harmony  among  evangelical  churches.  Dr.  Cooke  favoured 
the  motion.  Union  could  only  come  when  differences  were  removed. 
The  voluntary  principle  led  one  church  to  resist  the  great  principle  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  a  Christian  community  to  do  all  it  could  to  promote 
the  glory  of  God  and  to  extend  the  Christian  religion ;  and  it  now  at¬ 
tempted  to  pull  down  the  church  which  for  three  hundred  years  had 
been  conferring  such  blessings  on  the  people  of  Scotland.  Dr.  Pirie 
spoke  of  the  extraordinary  challenge  thrown  out  by  a  dissenting  church 
to  disestablish  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Had  the  United  Presbyterians 
given  more  to  charitable  institutions?  Had  they  supported  the  poor 
better?  As  for  schools,  the  Established  Church  beat  them  20  to  1.  He 
did  not  sympathize  with  all  the  opinions  of  Dean  Stanley.  In  orthodoxy 
the  Established  Church  would  compare  with  any  other.  Principal  Tul- 
loch’s  motion  was  adopted.  Adjourned  to  meet  May  22,  1873. 

II.  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  SYNOD  OF  SCOTLAND,  1872. 

This  Synod  commenced  its  sittings  in  Queen  St.  Hall,  Edinburgh,  on 
Monday  evening,  May  13.  Dr.  John  Edmund  of  London  preached  the 
opening  sermon  from  Daniel  xii.  13,  “But  go  thou  thy  way  till  thejend 
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be,’’  a  text  which  he  selected  on  account  of  the  unusually  heavy  death 
rate  this  year.  Some  most  grave  and  important  questions  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  such  as  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
Scotland,  Education,  Psalmody  and  Instrumental  Music,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  General  Assembly,  and  Union  with  other  churches,  in  both 
Scotland  and  England.  The  subject  of  disestablishment  came  up  in 
the  form  of  an  Overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Dunfermline,  and  the 
action  of  the  Synod  was  that  the  Overture  be  adopted,  and  that  we  pe¬ 
tition  Parliament  in  terms  thereof,  and  appoint  a  Committee  on  the  dis¬ 
establishment  of  the  English  and  Scotch  churches.  The  Synod  came  to 
this  decision,  as  it  states,  believing  civil  establishments  of  religion  to  be 
unscriptural,  impolitic  and  unjust,  and  that  the  time  has  come  for  press¬ 
ing  the  question  of  disestablishment  and  disendowment  upon  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Legislature. 

With  respect  to  Temperance,  the  Synod,  through  its  Committee,  re¬ 
gretted  the  traffic  in  rum  at  Old  Calabar,  one  of  its  Foreign  Mission 
Stations,  and  also  the  imperfect  character  of  the  Government  Licensing 
Bill.  Sessions  were  enjoined  by  the  Synod  to  be  faithful  in  regard  to 
drunkenness,  “and  the  members  of  the  church  are  urged  to  discoun¬ 
tenance  the  drinking  customs  of  the  country,  particularly  toasting  at 
ordination  services,  and  drinking  at  fune;  ils.  It  was  stated,  that  two 
hundred  and  eleven,  or  about  one  third  of  the  ministers  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  were  abstainers. 

The  question  of  National  Education  in  Scotland,  after  a  long  and 
able  discussion,  was  decided  as  follows:  The  Synod  adheres  to  its  reso¬ 
lutions  of  1847,  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  functions  of  Civil 
Government  to  provide  for  the  secular  instruction  of  the  subject;  that 
it  is  not  within  the  province  of  Civil  Government  to  provide  for  the  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  of  the  subject,  and  that  this  department  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  young  belongs  exclusively  to  the  parent  and  the  church. 
Synod  expresses  its  approbation  of  the  main  object  and  the  principles 
of  the  Education  Bill  now  before  Parliament. 

The  question  of  instrumental  music  in  the  worship  of  God  was  not 
discussed  upon  its  merits  to  any  large  extent.  Considerable  debate  oc¬ 
curred  on  certain  overtures  coming  from  the  congregations  in  England, 
asking  that  the  matter  be  left  to  the  regulation  of  Sessions.  Professor 
Calderwood  at  last  offered  a  resolution,  which  was  carried,  which  is  to 
the  following  effect:  That  this  Synod  declines  to  pronounce  a  judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  public  worship,  yet  do  not 
longer  make  uniformity  of  practice  in  this  matter  a  rule  of  the  church; 
but  the  Synod  urged  the  guarding  of  the  simplicity  of  worship  and 
watchfulness  over  the  unity  of  congregations  The  committee  on  the 
revision  of  the  hymn  book  presented  its  report.  Efforts  had  been  made 
to  get  the  original  version  of  all  the  hymns  in  use,  in  order  to  have  a 
pure  text,  which  had  been  successful  except  in  one  case.  They  report¬ 
ed  against  placing  any  of  the  paraphrases  in  the  collection  of  hymns. 
Synod  approved  of  the  action. 

The  question  of  union  with  the  Free  and  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Churches  came  up  in  a  report  from  a  committee.  The  general  feeling 
was,  that  the  complete  amalgamation  of  these  churches  is  yet  distant. 
The  committee  was  reappointed,  and  instructed  to  travel  further  in  the 
VOL.  xlix. — xi. — 18 
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movement  toward  union  by  mutual  sympathy  and  co  operation  in  homo 
and  foreign  Christian  work. 

An  overture  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  for  union 
was  considered,  and  was  discussed  with  considerable  interest,  and  a 
general  desire  was  expressed  that  it  might  be  brought  about.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  Synod’s  action  respecting  this  matter: — The  Synod  records 
with  much  satisfaction  the  increasing  desire  for  union  on  the  south  of 
the  Tweed,  as  expressed  in  the  recent  decisions  of  the  English  Presby¬ 
terian  Synod  and  of  the  English  Synod  of  this  Church,  and  appoints 
a  Committee  to  co-operate  with  the  English  Synod  in  cherishing  this 
desire,  and  in  advising  with  reference  to  the  matter. 

The  question  of  a  Representative  Assembly  was  ordered  to  lie  on  tho 
table  until  next  year.  The  Synod  agreed  to  petition  Parliament  to 
take  the  initiative  in  promoting  a  general  and  permanent  system  of 
international  arbitration.  The  Synod  made  a  small  appropriation  to 
assist  music  classes  over  the  church  for  improvement  i n  the  mode  of 
praise.  Deputations  were  received  from  the  American  Presbyterian 
and  French  Protestant  churches.  The  number  of  members  attending 
the  Synod’s  sessions  this  year  was,  ministers,  451;  Elders,  2-36.  To¬ 
tal  (187  The  Synod  sat  ten  days,  and  agreed  to  meet  next  year  in 
Edinburgh,  on  the  Monday  succeeding  the  second  Sabbath  in  May. 

III.  FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND,  1872. 

The  General  Assembly  of  this  church  met  at  noon  on  Thursday, 
Mav  23d,  in  the  New  Assembly  Hall.  Dr.  Robert  Elder,  the  retiring 
Moderator,  preached  the  opening  sermon  from  Acts  vi.  4,  “  We  will 
give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word.” 
Dr.  Charles  John  Blown,  of  Edinburgh,  was  chosen  Moderator  for  the 
present  year.  After  being  conducted  to  the  chair,  he  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  Disruption.  Addresses  of  loyalty  were  voted  to  various 
members  of  the  royal  family. 

Reports  were  presented  on  the  state  of  religion  and  morals,  and  on 
the  Conversion  of  the  Jews,  as  also  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Missions,  and  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Widows  and  Orphans’  Fund. 
For  Foreign  Missions,  the  Home  revenue  was  16,3567,  and  from  all 
sources  33,9317  An  overture  to  shorten  speeches  in  the  Assembly 
was  laid  over  for  one  year.  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Lindsay,  probationer, 
was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Divinity  and  Church  History  in  the  Glas¬ 
gow  Free  Church  College,  made  vacant  bv  the  death  of  Dr.  Gibson 
and  Mr.  James  S.  Candlish,  minister,  Aberdeen,  son  of  Dr.  Candlish, 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Apologetics  and  Church  History  in  the 
place  of  Dr.  Islay  Burns.  Deports  were  also  presented  on  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  and  the  Sustentation  Fund.  The  Statistics  appended  to  these 
reports  are  interesting  and  valuable.  The  total  amount  of  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Sustentation  Fund,  for  the  year  ending  May  15th,  was 
137,077/,  against  147,0347  for  1871  — showing  an  increase  of  6437 
From  Associations,  there  had  been  received,  during  the  year,  128,8237 
Donations  and  legacies,  8,854/.  The  total  number  of  ministers  on  the 
roll  of  Presbyteries  during  the  year  was  nine  hundred  and  fifty  seven. 
The  total  revenue  of  the  church  for  the  year  was  432,6237, — being 
nearly  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  excess  of  last  vear.  The  work  of 
the  Committee  on  Home  Missions  may  be  classified  in  the  following 
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manner:  1.  Evangelistic  operations  by  deputies  sent  forth  two  months 
in  summer  to  localities  chiefly  in  mining  districts  where  the  masses  of 
population  are  destitute  of  the  means  of  grace.  2.  Territorial,  (city,) 
and  church  extension,  (rural,)  missions,  conducted  with  a  view  to  the 
ultimate  erection  of  ministerial  charges.  3.  Territorial  and  church 
extension  missions,  which  have  been  sanctioned  as  ministerial  charges 
by  the  Assembly,  and  are  in  the  receipt  of  grants  from  this  committee. 
4.  Congregational  Missions  and  Students’  Missions. 

The  great  question  before  the  Assembly  this  year  was  the  subject 
of  Union.  The  report  of  the  Free  Church  Committee  referred  to  the 
means  suggested  for  drawing  the  negotiating  churches  into  closer  re¬ 
lationship  with  each  other.  They  recommend  the  translation  of  minis¬ 
ters  when  called  from  one  denomination  to  another,  upon  their  sign¬ 
ing  the  formulas  of  the  church  into  which  they  are  received;  and  also 
mutual  sympathy  and  co  operation  respecting  Foreign  Missions  The 
Assembly  approved  of  the  report  of  the  committee  in  general,  including 
the  above  suggestions,  and  reappointed  the  committee. 

The  subject  of  Education  also  occupied  the  earnest  and  even  length¬ 
ened  attention  of  the  court.  It  was  agreed  to  petiti  >n  in  favour  of  the 
bill  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  with  the  understanding  that  the  time  and 
amount  of  religious  instruction  should  not  be  limited  at  the  time  set 
apart  for  it. 

The  question  of  a  church  establishment  in  Scotland  also  came  be¬ 
fore  the  Assembly.  It  was  decided,  that  the  contemplated  alteration 
of  the  law  of  patronage  would  not  affect  the  grounds  of  separation 
from  the  Established  Church  which  rendered  the  Disruption  necessary 
that  no  practical  readjustment  of  the  Establishment  had  yet  been  pro¬ 
posed  which  could  be  satisfactory  to  the  Free  Church;  and  when  at¬ 
tempted,  it  must  be  in  a  manner  conducive  to  the  religious  welfare  of 
the  nation,  and  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  evangelical  churches. 

Reports  were  presented  on  Temperance,  the  observance  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  Church  and  Manse  Buildings.  It  was  resolved  to  petition  Par¬ 
liament  against  the  proposed  bill  to  abolish  the  exemption  hitherto  en¬ 
joyed  by  churches  of  paying  poor  taxes.  Deputations  were  received 
from  American,  English,  and  Irish  Pesbyterian  churches;  also,  from 
the  National  Protestant  Churches  of  France  and  Italy 

The  Clerk  read  a  fraternal  letter  from  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  North  America  which  it  was  resolved  to  answer  in  cordial 
terms.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Publications  showed  that  the 
circulation  of  the  Record  was  34,500  and  the  Children  s  Record  57,500 
The  Committee  on  Psalms  and  Hymns  presented  a  collection  and  asked 
the  Assembly’s  approval  of  their  use.  Dr.  Martin  urged  that  no  action 
should  be  taken  until  a  clear  deliverance  be  given  in  regard  to  the 
Scripture  principle  which  regulates  the  mode  of  public  worship.  The 
use  of  the  collection  was  allowed  bv  a  majority  of  152.  The  report  of 
the  Education  Committee  showed  the  income  for  the  year  to  be  7,883/. 
The  report  of  the  College  Committee  showed  thj  income  for  the  rear 
to  be  “,700/.  The  E  idowment  Fund  of  the  new  College  had  been  in¬ 
creased  during  the  year  4.013/.  It  was  regretted  that  the  professors 
were  so  poorly  paid.  Fifty  five  had  passed  the  entrance  examination 
for  the  year.  The  Latin  discourse  was  laid  aside. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  showed  an  increase  in  all  the 
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collections  for  the  year.  The  Assembly  approved  of  an  Overture  re¬ 
commending  Christian  people  to  lay  aside  a  portion  of  their  income  for 
pious  purposes.  The  report  of  the  Colonial  Committee  presented  some 
interesting  figures.  The  number  of  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  was,  in  1872,  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine.  Of  these,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  nine  have  been  licensed  by  the  Free  Church;  thirty-two  by  the 
Established  Church  since  the  disruption;  forty-two  by  the  United  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  ;  nine  by  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  one  by  the 
Original  Secession  Church  ;  twenty  eight  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ireland;  three  by  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church  ;  five  by  the  Church 
of  the  Lower  Provinces;  twelve  were  independent,  one  Wesleyan,  one 
Moravian,  forty-one  were  licensed  by  Colonial  Churches  in  Australia, 
and  nine  regarding  whose  license  nothing  is  known.  This  shows  that 
the  Free  Church  has  done  many  times  as  much  as  any  other  in  supply¬ 
ing  Australia  with  ministers. 

The  report  also  showed  that  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church  num¬ 
bered  upwards  of  three  hundred  ministers  settled  in  as  many  charges, 
besides  a  number  othenvise  employed.  There  are  seventeen  Presby¬ 
teries,  four  Synods,  and  a  General  Assembly.  The  number  of  regular 
charges  is  five  hundred  and  seventy-three,  and  fifty-nine  not  regular 
charges.  During  the  year  the  Committee  had  sent  five  ministers  to 
the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church.  The  negotiations  for  union  with  the 
Established  Chuich  of  Canada  were  progressing  favourably.  When 
the  union  is  effected,  the  number  of  ministers  will  be  over  four  hundred. 
The  report  also  spoke  of  the  work  in  the  West  Indies,  Africa,  and  New 
Zealand.  The  number  of  labourers  appointed  to  the  Colonies  for  the 
year  was  eleven.  The  income  of  the  Committee  for  the  year  was 
3,088/. 

Dr.  Adams  spoke  of  the  want  of  ministers  in  the  Colonies,  and  yet 
we  had  one  hundred  licentiates  at  home,  and  years  must  elapse  before 
they  can  be  settled  in  congregations. 

The  number  of  members  present  at  the  Assembly  was  nearly  five 
hundred.  The  sittings  were  concluded  on  June  the  4th. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church 
as  presented  this  year  by  the  delegate  to  the  Free  Church.  They  had 
eight  Presbyteries,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  congregations,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  ministers,  six  hundred  elders,  twenty-five 
thousand  communicants.  The  amount  raised  for  all  purposes  last  year 
was  52,000/.,  and  he  might  add,  that  the  amount  of  ministerial  stipends 
was  improving  from  year  to  year,  until  now  three  or  four  congregations 
were  giving  their  pastors  1000Z.  a  year.  They  were  about  establish¬ 
ing  an  augmentation  fund,  to  help  weak  congregations  in  supporting 
their  ministers. 


TRAITS  OF  CHARACTER. 

B7  TIIE  REV.  DAVID  THOMPSON. 

The  term  character,  among  the  ancients  Greeks,  was  employed  to 
signify  lines  whether  straight  or  curved,  engraved  on  wood,  stone,  or 
metal,  to  represent  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  natural  objects. 
Hence,  by  an  easy  transition  in  the  use  of  language,  the  term  came  to 
signify  the  things  represented  by  those  conventional  and  natural  signs, 
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such  as  the  predominant  quality,  property,  habit,  virtue,  vice,  excel¬ 
lence,  or  defect  of  a  person,  or  of  a  society,  or  of  a  class  of  persons. 
In  speaking  of  individuals,  it  is  usual  to  say  that  he  or  she  has  a  good 
or  a  bad  character, — a  character  above  suspicion,  or  at  a  discount.  A 
person  s  character  is  sometimes  said  to  be  dull,  bright,  brilliant,  shining, 
or  illustrious.  A  person  who  manifests  little  regard  to  the  health, 
wealth,  happiness  or  reputation  of  himself  and  others,  merits  the  unen¬ 
viable  name  of  a  reckless  character.  He  who  resides  in  the  castle  of 
indolence  “is  brother  to  him  who  is  a  great  waster;”  and  so  far  from 
being  able  “to  give  to  him  that  needeth,’’  it  is  well  if  he  is  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  become  mendicant.  Industry  and  frugality  tempered  with 
benevolence,  prompt  to  self-denial  and  to  noble  deeds  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  charity,  and  secure  for  their  possessor  a  name  embalmed  among  the 
benefactors  of  his  race.  The  man  of  industrious  and  frugal  habits,  who 
is  controlled  by  selfishness,  while  he  is  not  a  burden  to  society,  like  the 
man  of  indolence,  but  on  the  contrary  helps  to  sustain  the  social  bur¬ 
dens,  yet  fails  in  obtaining  that  happiness  which  a  consciousness  of  do¬ 
ing  good  to  others,  and  of  receiving  their  gratitude  would  secure  for 
him.  “He  that  giveth  to  the  poor  shall  not  lack,  but  he  that  hideth 
his  eyes  shall  have  many  a  curse.’’  Prov.  xxviii.  27- 

What  a  contrast  is  there  between  the  selfish  and- benevolent  man! 
The  former  placing  happiness  in  his  hoards  of  wealth,  cares  for  no  one; 
and  no  one  cares  for  him:  he  lives  unloved,  and  dies  unwept.  On  the 
contrary,  the  benevolent  man  weeps  with  those  that  weep,  and  rejoices 
with  those  that  rejoice.  He  can  say,  “Did  I  not  weep  for  him  that  was 
in  trouble?  was  not  my  soul  grieved  for  the  poor?”  Job  xxx.  25.  “The 
blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me,  and  I  caused 
the  widow’s  heart  to  sing  for  joy.  I  was  eves  to  the  blind,  and  feet 
to  the  lame.  I  was  a  fattier  to  the  poor;  and  tire  cause  which  I  knew 
not  I  searched  out.’’  Without  attempting  to  delineate  them,  we  will 
barely  mention  some  other  traits  of  character,  such  as  the  quizzical, 
the  comical,  the  waggish,  the  finical,  the  cynical,  the  censorious,  the 
fastidious,  the  inquisitive,  the  meddlesome,  the  partisan,  and  the  can¬ 
did,  the  fickle  and  the  persevering,  the  trifling  and  the  studious,  the 
captious  and  the  credulous,  the  enthusiastic,  the  fanatical,  and  the  va¬ 
cant,  the  supercilious  and  I  he  fawning,  the  overbearing  and  the  cringing, 
the  dogmatic  and  the  skeptical,  the  volatile,  the  grave,  and  the  melan¬ 
choly.  A  master  scribe  has  written  over  the  grave  of  the  melancholy 
man  the  following — 

EPITAPH. 

“  Here  rests  his  head,  upon  the  lap  of  Ea-th, 

A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown; 

Fair  Science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth, 

And  Melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere; 

Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send; 

He  gave  to  misery  all  he  had, — a  tear. 

He  gained  from  Heaven, — ’tvvas  all  he  wished, — a  friend. 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode; 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose,) 

The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God.” 

Nations  that  have  long  enjoyed  their  independence,  and  have  not 
had  many  immigrants  to  disturb  their  homogeneity,  usually  acquire  dis- 
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tinct  traits  of  character:  so  with  societies  and  classes  of  persons.  On 
a  certain  occasion,  when  the  clemency  of  an  Israel itish  king  was  to  be 
sought,  the  following  encomium  was  passed  on  the  race  of  kings  to 
which  he  belonged.  The  servants  of  Ben-Hadad  say  to  him,  “Behold 
now'  we  have  heard  that  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Israel  are  merciful 
kings.’’  Of  the  Cretans  it  was  said  that  they  were  “always  liars." 
Falsehood  seems  to  have  been  the  predominant  trait  o f  their  character. 

A  desire  to  maintain  a  good  character  has  a  most  salutary  effect  on 
the  conduct  of  individuals  and  communities  in  restraining  them  from 
what  is  disreputable,  and  in  prompting  them  to  perform  praiseworthy 
actions.  Viewing  in  this  light  many  actions  that  pass  as  patriotic, 
brave  or  generous  among  those  who  can  see  no  farther  than  the  out¬ 
ward  appearance,  when  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  Him  wdio  looks 
not  on  the  outward  appearance,  but  on  the  heart,  must  be  referred  to 
sell-love  as  their  impulsive  cause.  Weighed  in  human  balances,  their 
groas  weight  is  given,  but  weighed  in  the  balance  of  Heaven,  their  net 
weight  only  is  marked.  Some  profess  a  disregard  for  the  favourable, 
or  unfavourable  opinions  of  others.  Some,  indeed,  may  be  so  depraved 
as  to  possess  but  little  shame  or  self-respect,  but  that  the  professed  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  opinions  of  others  is  not  sincere,  they  who  thus  speak,  will 
quickly  render  apparent  by  their  resentment,  should  any  thing  derog¬ 
atory  be  said  of  their  character,  and,  on  the- other  hand,  by  their  com¬ 
placent  smiles,  should  any  thing  commendatory  of  their  character,  or 
that  of  their  party,  sect,  society,  or  country,  be  said  in  their  hearing. 
The  basis  of  good  character  is  benevolence  or  love.  Let  people  early 
love  their  Maker,  and  let  them  love  their  fellow  men  as  themselves, 
and  as  evidence  of  their  sincerity  i u  this,  let  them  do  to  others  what 
they  would  wish  others  to  do  to  them,  then  they  may  rightfully  claim  a 
good  repuiation;  and  the  world,  bad  as  it  is,  will  allow  the  claim. 
Were  people  half  as  much  concerned  to  earn  a  good  character,  as  they 
are  to  claim  it  from  others,  they  would  not  be  so  often  mortified  by  see¬ 
ing  their  claims  refused  by  those  who  make  conscience  of  calling  things 
by  their  right  names.  Let  those  who  esteem  “a  good  name  better 
than  precious  ointment,”  associate,  as  far  as  practical,  with  the  wise 
and  the  good,  “lie  that  walks  with  wise  men  shall  bo  wise,  but  a  com¬ 
panion  o£  fools  shall  be  destroyed.’’  “A  man,”  it  is  said,  “is  known 
by  his  company.’’  A  time  is  coming  when  every  person  will  receive 
from  linn  whose  judgment  is  always  according  to  truth,  the  exact  cha¬ 
racter  to  which  he  or  she  shall  be  entitled.  All  the  benevolent  ac¬ 
tions  of  his  people  he  will  duly  acknowledge,  saying,  “I  was  hungry, 
anti  ye  gave  me  meat;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink;  I  was 
a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in;  sick  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me.” 
To  the  selfish  and  unbenevolerit,  on  the  other  hand,  He  will  say,  “I 
was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat;  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no 
drink,”  ere.  Matt.  xxv.  “Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth 

like  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father;”  while  the  wicked  shall 
be  “raised  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt.” 

“finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report;  if 
there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  he  any  praise,  think  on  these  things.’’ 


Milnersville ,  0.,July  22,  1872. 
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ORFIE  SIBBALD  AND  HIS  DIFFICULTIES; 

OR,  IT  IS  THE  BLOOD  TIIAT  MAKETH  ATONEMENT. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

“  For  I  say,  this  is  death  and  the  sole  death, 

When  a  man’s  loss  conies  to  him  from  his  Rain, 

D.tikness  from  light,  from  knowledge  ignorance, 

And  lack  of  love  horn  love  made  manitest.” 

R.  BROWNING. 

This  interview  was  a  great  solace  to  Effie;  and  after  a  brief  season  of 
hearty  prayer,  she  returned  home  considerably  comforted. 

Adam,  too,  carried  about  with  him  a  heavy  heart.  The  blow  was  quito 
unexpected,  and  it  struck  him  in  a  tender  spot.  The  friends  whom  he  was 
visiting  noticed  him  to  be  less  cheerful  han  usual,  though  he  assured  them 
in  reply  to  their  kindly  queries  that  be  was  quite  well  “  Weel,  my  bairn, 
are  you  at,  the  schule?”  said  he,  patting  the  curly  head  of  a  little  girl  who 
was  preparing  to  leave  the  house.  “Yes,”  she  replied.  “And  do  you  ever 
get  any  pandies?”  Instantly  the  bright  little  eyes  fell  to  the  ground,  and  a 
crimson  flush  coloured  the  check,  as,  without  a  moment’s  pause,  but  mani¬ 
festly  with  a  feeling  of  great  shame,  she  murmured,  “Whyles.”  It  was 
Adam’s  turn  uovv  to  feel  ashamed  for  having  thoughtlessly  put  the  truth- 
loving  child  to  so  much  needless  pain,  so  he  stroked  the  little  head  tender¬ 
ly,  and  said  in  his  softest  tones,  “Never  mind,  my  bairn,  never  mind;  d’ye 
ken  I  get  a  pandie  mysel’  often;  far  sairer  than  yours,  and  far  mair  deserved. 
I  got  an  unco  sair  aue  last  night,  and  I’m  feared  that  1  deserved  waur  than 
I  got;  but  I  winna  tell  you  about  it,  for  it  micht  vex  you.”  And  turning 

to  the  mother  he  said.  “Mrs. - ,  ye  have  great  credit  for  the  manifest  truth- 

fu’ness  o’  your  bit  lassie;  and  dinna  doubt  that,  if  ye  continue  to  train  her 
in  the  same  speerit,  ye’ll  hae  great  comfort  in  her,  at  least  while  ye’re 
spared  thegitber.  The  only  twa  things  that  I  never  could  overlook  in  a 
bairn  are  leein’  and  disobedience.  Teach  them  to  tell  truth,  cost  what  it 
may,  and  teach  them  to  be  obedient;  pass  owrc  nae  breach  o’  either,  and 
train  them  to  attend  to  baith  in  the  fear  o’  God,  and  the  lave  will  be  sure 
to  come  in  due  time.” 

As  Adam  drew  homewards  about  mid-day,  he  met  Effie  returning  from 
her  visit  to  Miss  Spence,  at  the  li  tie  wooden  wicket  which  separated 
their  patch  of  garden  from  the  street.  On  walking  together  up  the  foot¬ 
path  towards  the  cottage,  they  heard  loud  voices  speaking  within. 

“  I t’s  Peter  Blanc’s  word,  1  think,”  said  Adam. 

“’Deed  is  it,”  replied  Effie;  “Orlic  and  he  hae  faun  rather  loud  on  the 
crack  ”  And  so  they  had,  too  luiully  and  too  eagerly;  but  before  enter¬ 
ing  on  it,  we  will  perhaps  understand  it  better  if  we  glance  a  few  moments 
at  our  new  acquaintance. 

Peter  Blane  was  a  distant  relative,  a  second  cousin,  or  something  like 
that,  of  Adam  and  Effie.  He  was  a  native  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  had  at¬ 
tempted  farming  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  but  had  uot  succeeded; 
and  now  for  many  years  has  been  living  in  the  little  cot  house  with  its 
thatched  roof,  which  you  can  see  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  about  a  mile 
above  Fishwick.  He  keeps  what  is  called  “  a  bew  ug-”  that  is,  the  farmer 
on  whose  farm  lie  lives,  not  choosing  to  manage  his  own  dairy,  lets  to 
Peter  some  thirty  cows,  supplying  them  with  grass  in  summer  and  feeding- 
staffs  in  winter,  in  return  for  which  Peter  pays  him  so  much  per  cow,  un¬ 
dertaking  the  disposal  of  milk,  cheese,  and  butter,  and  finding  his  modest 
living  in  the  margin  that  lies  between  the  money  from  the  sale  of  dairy 
produce  and  the  money  paid  to  the  owner  aud  feeder  of  the  cattle. 
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Peter’s  household  consists  now  only  of  himself  and  a  hired  girl,  who 
helps  him  with  the  management  of  the  milk,  while  he  carefully  attends  to 
the  cows.  Few  men  are  better  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  scarce¬ 
ly  any  one  is  so  little  beloved.  He  is  a  very  religious  man  in  his  own 
way,  a  man  of  lengthy  prayers,  and  bold  profession,  and  most  faithful 
rebukes;  but  Peter,  somehow  or  other,  has  picked  up  almost  all  of  his 
religion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  seems  never  to  have 
got  out  of  the  dreary  wilderness  up  to  the  city  of  peace,  where  is  found 
the  cross,  and  the  sepulchre  and  the  reign  of  gentle  Mercy.  At  least, 
wh  ver  glimmering  of  divine  grace  Peter  has  seen  in  the  Bible,  (and 
the  words  expressive  of  its  very  greatest  fulness  are  never  long  absent 
from  his  lips,)  he  seems  to  reserve  the  whole  of  it  for  his  own  use,  and  to 
take  a  pleasure  in  handing  about  to  others  the  simple  law,  and  that  with¬ 
out  abatement,  if  intense  hatred  to  evil  and  to  evil-doers  be  true  relffion, 
then  Peter  is  pnr  excell  the  saint  of  the  district ;  but  if  humble  condem¬ 
nation  of  self,  with  patient  pitying  love  for  the  sinful  and  the  unworthy,  be 
the  characteristics  of  true  godliness,  then  Peter’s  piety  is  quite  a  contrast 
to  that  of  Miss  Betsy  Spence. 

He  has  for  long  been  without  any  Christian  fellowship.  There  is  no 
lack  of  churches  or  of  preaching  about  Fishvvick,  but  there  is  none  of  ei¬ 
ther  good  enough  for  Peter  Blane.  As  for  worthy  Dr.  Kentfield,  no  bribe 
would  induce  Peter  to  go  to  hear  him.  “  Him,”  he  says,  scornfully ;  “  he’s 
an  auld  wife.”  Miss  Spence  means  well,  he  allows;  but  “she’s  a  silly 
lassock.”  Effie  and  Adam  are  dark,  dark,  and  unco  legal,  and  “ken  next 
to  naething  o’  the  preeveleges  o’  believers.”  As  for  the  bulk  of  the  neigh¬ 
bours,  they  are  “a  seed  of  evil-doers;  children  that  are  corrupters;”  for 
Peter  can  vent  his  bad  temper  in  the  choicest  Bible  phrases.  Indeed,  if 
you  should  happen  to  see  him  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  you  may  safely  con¬ 
clude  that  it  is  either  the  Bible  or  the  Beady  Reckoner;  and  so  frequent 
is  his  application  to  both,  that  he  must  be  pretty  familiar  with  the  contents 
of  each  by  this  time  Alas!  that  the  Bible  has  no  more  succeeded  in 
softening  Peter’s  heart  than  the  Ready  Reckoner  has  done :  perhaps,  of 
the  two,  it  has  done  the  most  to  harden  it. 

There  is  now  no  church  any  where  that  Peter  confesses  to,  at  least  in 
the  neigbourhood.  There  was  a  little  congregation,  some  twelve  miles  off, 
with  which  he  was  long  associated  ;  but  when,  years  ago,  they  united  with 
a  larger  body,  Peter,  who  abhorred  the  backsliding,  left  them  for  good  and 
all.  Jenny,  his  wife,  sorely  missed  the  ordinances;  and,  hungering  for 
the  bread  of  life,  would  have  most  thankfully  received  it  from  any  Chris¬ 
tian  hands,  but  she  dare  not  venture  to  hint  her  unhappiness  to  her  despot¬ 
ic  lord.  Even  when  she  was  dying,  and  had  expressed  the  meekest  wish 
to  have  good  Dr.  Kentfield  to  visit  her,  Peter  was  indignant  at  this  symp¬ 
tom  of  backsliding;  and  had  he  not  charitably,  (Peter’s  charity!)  referred 
the  desire  to  the  semi-delirium  of  approaching  death,  there  is  no  saying 
what  he  might  have  done  to  express  his  indignation.  For  no  autocrat 
was  ever  more  autocratic  than  this  grain  of  true  wheat  amid  a  whole 
worldful  of  worthless  chaff. 

Many  a  sad  example  of  Peter’s  inelastic,  cast-iron  orthodoxy  had  poor 
timid  Jenny  been  witness  to,  during  her  days  of  sorrowful  pilgrimage  with 
him.  Long  ago,  when  they  were  in  the  habit  ot  travelling  the  weary 
twelve  miles  to  the  favoured  meeting-house  in  the  days  of  its  pristine  puri¬ 
ty,  their  herd-dog  went  duly  with  them.  On  their  way  they  had  to  pass 
a  chapel-of-ease  which,  of  course,  they  never  thought  of  entering;  for 
Peter  hated  nothing  so  heartily  as  he  hated  each  of  the  larger  bodies, 
unless,  indeed,  it  were  those  of  the  sects  which  most  nearly  resembled  his 
own.  For,  to  minds  constituted  as  Peter’s  was,  the  more  faintly  that  a 
man’s  own  shade  of  colour  differs  from  a  neighbour’s  shade  of  the  same 
colour,  the  more  intense  is  the  dislike  to  the  thing  that  is  so  offensively 
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like  his  own . Well,  to  return  to  our  story,  as  Peter  Bane  and  his 

wife  Jenny,  with  Collie,  were  plodding  along  one  Sabbath  morning  to 
meeting,  and  were  passing  the  chapel-of  ease,  Collie  in  his  thoughtless 
gambols  ran  smelling  into  the  church-porch.  Peter  witnessed  it,  and 
stood  aghast  Never  before  had  any  thing  belonging  to  him  done  a  deed 
so  atrocious.  It  took  the  breath  from  him;  and  when  he  was  assured 
that  the  dog  had  really  been  in  the  chapel,  from  his  seeing  him  come  out 
again,  he  whispered  to  his  wife,  “Did  you  see  Collie  the  noo,  Jenny? 
We’ll  no  speak  o’t  the  day,  for  it  isna  a  Sabbath-day’s  crack,  but  wait  to 
the  morn,  and  we’ll  hae  to  see  what  should  be  dune.”  Whether  Peter 
was  equally  successful  in  banishing  the  matter  from  his  Sabbath-day 
thoughts  as  from  his  Sabbath-day  speech  is  unknown;  but  on  Monday 
mopiing  he  had  evidently  not  forgotten  it.  Before  breakfast  he  seized 
Collie,  slipped  a  noose  over  his  head,  and  swung  him  up  to  the  limb  of  an 
old  stump  that  stood  within  a  few  yards  of  the  window;  while  he  took  his 
seat  at  the  door,  and  gazed  unmoved  on  the  dying  struggles  of  his  back¬ 
slidden  comrade.  Jenny  had  strength  of  will  to  suppress  her  perilous  re¬ 
monstrances,  but  she  could  not  suppress  her  tears, — tears  that  confirmed 
Peter  in  his  previous  suspicions  that  the  religious  character  of  his  part¬ 
ner  was  of  the  least  reliable  kind.  After  breakfast  be  broke  the  order  of 
their  reading  in  course,  to  read  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
putting  a  special  emphasis  on  the  words,  “  Neither  shall  thine  eye  pity 
him,  neither  shalt  thou  spare,  neither  shalt  thou  conceal  him,  but  thou  slialt 
surely  kill  him:  thine  hand  shall  be  first  upon  him  to  put  him  to  death.” 
And  this  was  an  average  sample  of  Peter’s  religion. 

Peter  never  had  any  children,  save  one  daughter.  A  blithe,  sunny, 
thoughtless  girl  was  Maggie  Blane.  The  antipodes  of  her  father  in  al¬ 
most  every  respect,  she  seemed  to  have  been  sent  into  this  household  as  a 
sort  of  retributive  chastisement  for  his  vehement  onesideness.  Or, — shall 
we  not  rather  say, — that  she  was  kindly  sent  to  him  to  be  a  sweet  and  gen¬ 
tle  corrective  of  this  same  onesidcii. :  -.  ?  If  su,  Pe  e;  -  violent  disease 
mocked  the  gentle  medicine,  and  turned  the  good  into  a  means  of  aggra¬ 
vating  die  evil.  To  other  houses  Maggie  would  have  brought  some  cheer¬ 
ful  sunshine  ;  but  the  stern  severity  of  Peter’s  gloom  did  not  permit  such 
sunshine  in  its  presence,  and  while  it  gave  its  dark  colouring  to  all  around 
him,  it  deigned  to  receive  no  colouring  from  them.  With  other  teachers, 
Mag  gie  might  easily  have  been  trained  to  happy  and  useful  life;  but  Peter 
was  as  unfit  for  such  a  charge  as  he  was  unworthy  of  it.  and  only  trod  his 
unprized  jewel  beneath  his  feet.  So  Maggie  had  to  cling,  with  all  the  fer¬ 
vour  of  a  heart  that  could  not  exist  without  love,  to  her  feeble  and  sorrow¬ 
ful  mother;  towards  her  father  she  had  never  cherished  any  feeling  but 
that  of  slavish  fear.  And  when  her  mother  died,  Maggie  was  left  truly  de¬ 
solate,  an  unsheltered  lamb  in  a  world  where,  alas!  lambs  need  every  shel¬ 
ter.  Her  heart,  longing  for  sympathy,  and  quite  inexperienced,  led  her 
astray;  and  when  her  father  knew  the  worst,  ever  merciless,  and  merciless 
too  on  religious  principle,  he  would  hear  no  reason,  grant  no  grace,  but,  as 
if  it  were  the  plainest  of  all  plain  duties  to  snap  the  link  that  bound  him  to 
his  child,  he  drove  her  from  his  house,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  that  he 
had  any  longer  a  daughter.  Neighbours  mediated,  reasoned,  upbraided, 
but  all -their  well-meant  efforts  only  made  the  matter  worse.  “For  adul¬ 
tery  the  land  mourneth,”  cried  Peter;  and  added  in  the  words  of  Levi,  “  I 
will  not  acknowledge  my  brethren.”  Thus  he  spoke,  and  spoke  it  in  the 
tone  of  a  man  who  had  drawn  his  bridge,  and  dropped  his  portcullis,  and 
manned  his  ramparts  and  was  resolved  to  stand  any  siege  before  he 
would  suffer  his  immaculate  virtue  t©  be  taken  by  storm. 

Perhaps  he  fancied  that  he  was  acting  rightly;  nay,  it  is  very  certain 
that  he  thought  so.  Nothing  whatever  perverts  the  judgment,  or  blinds 
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the  conscience  or  dulls  the  affections,  like  the  abuse  of  religion.  A  man 
so  influenced  will  put  evil  for  good,  and  sin  for  duty,  and  hell  for  heaven, 
and  the  devil  for  God  ;  and  yet  all  the  time  he  is  unconscious  of  the  shock¬ 
ing  substitution.  Yet  Peter  felt  the  shame  and  sorrow  deeply.  He  had 
nothing  on  earth  to  love  but  himself,  and  ins  own  poor  child;  and  now  in 
the  depths  of  that  rugired  heart  human  nature  spoke  with  an  emphasis  that 
the  world  around  little  suspected.  This  tenderness  however,  he  regarded 
a  foolish,  as  sinful,  as  carnal  selfishness;  and  though  the  effort  cost  some¬ 
thing,  he  tried  hard  to  set  his  heel  on  it,  that  lie  might  stamp  it  out  forever; 
tried  so  hard  and  so  long,  indeed,  that  at  la>t  he  succeeded. 

This  had  occurred  some  time  before  Orfie's  first  arrival  in  FisLwick, 
and  of  course  It  flic  had  been  greatly  occupied  with  a  case  that  affected 
her  own  flesh  and  blood.  She  took  Maggie  home  with  her,  and  kept  her 
for  months,  a  charity  for  which  Peter  had  little  thanks  to  give  her.  But 
Maggie  could  not  rest.  She  was  ashamed  of  herself,  she  was  ashamed  of 
her  father,  she  was  disgusted  with  religion,  and  could  not  bear  even  Elbe’s 
style  of  it;  and  she  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  a  world  into 
which,  with  her  deceiver,  she  shortly  after  plunged  Trusting  to  his  fair 
words,  she  fled  with  him  to  the  distant  city,  where,  as  was  bften  afterwards 
r  ported,  she  tell  as  far  as  poor  human  nature  can  contrive  to  fall.  Adam 
and  Effic  seldom  spoke  of  her,  but  by  all  besides  she  had  long  been  for¬ 
gotten  and  was  given  over  as  dead. 

So  much  for  Peter,  with  whom  Adam  and  Effie  found  Orfie  in  hot  dis¬ 
cussion  when  they  reached  the  house.  He  had  called  that  forenoon,  as 
he  occasionally  did  and  had  found  Orfie  alone.  They  had  known  each 
other  in  days  gone  b}r,  and  now  entered  heartily  into  conversation.  But 
Peter’s  angularities,  acute  and  abundant  as  they  were,  soon  awakened  a  de¬ 
gree  of  resistance  in  the  impetuous  sailor,  which  resistance  tended  to  in¬ 
crease  still  further  the  troublesome  sharpness  of  Peter’s  angles.  It  was 
for  this  reason,  then,  that  Adam  and  Effie  found  them  engaged  in  an  un¬ 
holy  discussion  of  the  most  holy  subjects,  in  which  discussion  the  temper 
of  each  was  being  mournfully  displayed. 

“Hoot  toots!”  cried  Adam;  “boot  toots!  you  twa  are  hardly  like  to  be 
profitable  to  ano  anither  in  your  discourse  the  uoo;  maybe  ye  wad  gree 
better  if  ye  were  to  pray  ower’t  ” 

“Pray!”  said  Peter,  with  scorn;  “I  wadna  pray  wi’  him,  or  the  like  o’ 
him.  The  fact  is,  he’s  neither  mair  nor  less  than  an  evendoun  infidel.  He 
doesna  believe  a  single  word  o’  Holy  Scripture.” 

“An  infidel,”  said  Orfie,  with  a  good-natured  laugh;  “row  dry,  messmate, 
row  dry,  if  you  can.  Ain’t  it  written  in  the  Bible  you  speak  of,  ‘  Thou 
eholt  i'<jt  bro.r  foist -  wihitss  otja'ns/.  t  >y  n>  iybbourV  Ain’t  it?  Eh?” 

“Arc  ye  no  an  infidel  then?”  cried  Peter. 

“  Gush,  Orfie!”  said  Adam,  with  a  tone  of  mingled  authority  and  tender¬ 
ness;  “Peter’s  an  aulder  man  than  you,  and  it’s  nae  shame  for  the  younger 
to  submit  to  the  elder;  while,  Peter,  let  me  add  that  it’s  nae  shame  to  the 
elder  to  be  wiser  and  meeker  than  intemperate  youth  wi’  its  fiery  edge.” 

“ Oh,  certainly,”  said  Orfie;  “I'll  submit.  Indeed,  I’m  sorry  that  ever 
I  hauled  out  at  all.  I  heartily  beg  Peter’s  pardon  for  putting  the  tackle 
so  comepletely  thoro’put;”  and  as  he  said  so,  he  approached  Peter  with 
extended  hand.  But  Peter  would  not  have  accepted  it,  had  not  Adam 
clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  with  good-humoured  banter  said,  “What 
mair  could  man  uo  than  Orfie’s  doing?  Ye  ken  ‘a  faut  confessed  is  hauf 
redressed,’  as  the  bv-word  says.  Come,  noo,  Peter,  you  and  I  mustna  let 
oursels  be  left  ower  far  behind  in  the  race  o’  Christian  courtesy.”  So  Peter 
suffered  his  hand  to  be  grasped,  and*  tacitly  accorded  forgiveness;  hut  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  expected  that  he  should  have  any  apology  to 
make  on  his  side.  Ho  spoke  little  more,  and  soon  after  took  his  leave. 
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“I’m  sorry,”  said  Adam,  after  he  was  gone,  “that  Peter  and  you  have 
rather  faun  out.  He’s  a  poor  lanelv  body,  man,  and  has  few  frien’s;  and 
it  wadna  be  for  his  profit  to  have  the  few  made  fewer.  I  hope  he’ll  no 
tak  offence  at  this;  and  if  you  meet  him  about,  Orfic,  ye  maun  speak  to 
him  kindly  as  ve  can.  What  was  it  l lint  ye  fell  out  about?” 

“Oh,  it  isn’t  worth  wasting  more  yarn  about  it,”  said  Orfie,  cheerfully. 

“  I  daresay  the  fault  was  mostly  mine.  He  fell  aboard  of  mo  as  soon 
as  he  came  in,  and  I’m  afraid  that  1  got  rather  squally  myself.” 

“He’s  a  useful  man,  Peter,  in  his  ain  fashion,”  muttered  Adam,  sinking 
into  a  musing  fit,  a  habit  of  thinking  aloud  in  which  he  sometimes  indulged. 

“  He  tries  patience,  and  makes  stronger,  where  it  is-,  and  he  helps  ane  to 
detect  the  want  o’t  where  it  isna.  He’s  far  frae  being  a  useless  man,  Peter: 
often  he’s  left  me  a  shade  cheerier  ihan  he  land  me.  As  the  by-word  says,  ■ 
‘  A  black  hen  may  lay  a  white  egg.’  ’ 

“flow  can  that  be?”  said  Orfie,  interrupting  the  old  man’s  monologue: 
I  confess,  if  this  be  a  fair  sample  of  the  weather  he  brings  with  him,  I  would 
as  soon  see  a  fog  come  on.  it  would  be  pleasanter  a  deal  to  sight  ills  taf- 
frail  than  his  bow.” 

“It  would  be  pleasanter  a  deal,  Orfie,  to  Effie  and  me,  if  you  could  give 
up  that  sailor  lingo,  which  we  don’t  understaun.  J’il  trouble  you  to  trans¬ 
late  your  remark  into  common  sense,  if  you  please.” 

Orfie  laughed.  “  \\  ell,”  said  he,  “I  daresay  it  will  be  better  to  cut  adrift 
the  sea  jaw  after  all.  i  have  been  trying  to  give  it  up,  but  will  try  a  little 
harder.  I  was  only  sayiug  that  if  Peter  be  always  like  what  he  was  this 
morning,  it  would  be  pleasanter  to  see  him  going  than  coming.” 

“Not  to  me,”  protested  Adam;  “not  to  me.  You  see,  I’m  whyles  cast 
down  wi’  the  fear  that  true  godliness  is  getting  scarce  among  us,  and  I’m 
tempted  to  say,  with  Elijah,  that  the  worshippers  o’  Jehovah  are  clean  gone; 
but  the  8ieht  o’  Peter  tells  me  a  different  tale  When  I  sec  I)r.  Kenlfield’s 
meek  returns  for  Peter’s  insolence;  and  when  S  see  Efiic  and  Betsy  not 
only  thole  him,  but,  in  a  way  love  him,  and  humour  him,  and  receive  instruc¬ 
tion  frae  him,  I  canna  help  thinking  that  things  arena  sae  bad  wi’  us.  And 
then  a  second  thocht  comes  in  on  the  back  o’  this.  How  is  it,  says  Con¬ 
science,  that  while  they  bear  wi’  Peter’s  failings  sae  easily,  you,  Adam 
Sibbald,  bear  wi’  him  sae  badly?  Ah,  Adam,  it’s  pride!  it’s  ycr  ain  pride, 

1  which  takes  fire  at  the  pride  o’  another;  if  ye  were  as  humble  as  they  are, 

.  you  would  never  even  discover  that  Peter  was  proud,  it’s  because  you’re 
such  an  ill  payer  that  you’re  such  a  keen  craver.  And  thus  my  bit  exer¬ 
cise  o’  soul  never  fails  to  land  me  in  the  profitable  conclusion  that  things 
,j  are  a  hantle  better  abroad  than  1  had  feared,  and  no  sae  thriving  at  name  as 
I  had  conceited; — a  conclusion  that  t  would  fain  carry  constantly  on  my 
heart,  but  i’nt  surprisingly  ready  to  forget  it.” 

“Very  good  of  you,”  said  Orfie;  “but  still  Peter’s  evil  in  itself  is  no  less 
.  an  evil,  and  as  an  evil  is  to  be  hated.” 

“Ah,  Orfie  dear,”  replied  Adam  with  great  solemnity,  “I’m  no  fashed, 
at  present,  wi’  Peter’s  evil,  and  have  no  heart  to  hate  it,  I’m  sae  much 
afflicted  wi’  the  evil  o’  an  auld  man  ca’ed  Adam  Sibbald.  “Let  a  man 
I  examine  himself;”  that’s  the  lesson  which  the  great  Schulemaster  is  getting 
,|j  me  to  learn  enoo.”  Adam  was  evidently  deeply  moved,  and  as  Orfie  made 
no  reply  to  his  remark,  die  old  man  continued, — 

“When  I  was  coming  through  the  woods  this  forenoon  wi’  the  web  o' 
)af  my  back,  it  was  so  pleasant  that  I  was  tempted  to  sit  down  beneath  the 
t  cool  green  trees  and  hearken  to  the  cheerio  sangs  o’  the  birds.  My  spirit 
was  saftened,  and  I  felt  that  God  was  speaking  to  me.  Just  where  I  was 
sitting,  there  stood  a  great  elm  tree,  wi’  clusters  o’ green  ivy  climbin’  up  it, 
u  and  dingin’  round  it,  closer  to  the  tree  and  claspin’  it  more  loving-like  than 
even  its  natural  branches  did.  But  yet  the  ivy  wasna  aue  wi  the  tree;  it 
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only  made  use  o’ the  tree  for  ends  o’  its  ain.  It  had  its  root,  with  which  it 
drew  up  sap  out  o’  the  yirth  for  it.sel;  it  had  a  life  o’  its  ain,  and  leaves  o’ 
its  a;n,  and  flowers  o’  its  ain;  while  the  branches  o’  the  elm  had  no  life  but 
the  life  o’  the  tree,  and  no  leaves,  nor  sap,  nor  growth,  but  what  they  received 
frae  their  parent.  Ay,  and  it’s  possible  for  a  man  to  be  near,  near  to  the 
Saviour  leaning  on  him  and  clinging  on  him,  and  yet,  after  a’,  to  be  only 
ivy,  instead  o’  a  branch  in  himself.  Ah,  Orfio  dear,  let  you  and  me  examine 
oursels,”he  added  with  great  tenderness;  but  as  Orfie  still  remained  silent, 
Adam  again  resumed, — 

“  'V ell ,  I  noticed  not  far  frae  the  elm  a  sturdy  poplar,  and  there  hung  on 
it  a  green  sappy  mistletoe;  for  the  auld  laird  o’  Lan  lands  was  fond  o’ 
them,  and  got  lots  o’  them  frae  England  to  plant  through  1  he  woods,  j 
Thinks  I  there’s  yet  anither  sermon  to  me.  That  bit  growin’ thing  is  still 
nearer  to  its  tree  than  the  ivy  is  to  the  elm,  for  it  drinks  the  very  sap  o’ the  j 
poplar,  and  leeves,  in  a  way,  on  the  poplar’s  life.  And  yet  it  isna  a  part  o’  j 
the  tree.  It  has  a  life  o’  its  ain,  and  roots  o’  its  ain,  and  flowers  and  ber-  ; 
ries  o’  its  ain.  Oh,  but  I  felt  it  to  be  a  most  searchin’  discourse  that  the 
woods  were  preachin’  to  me.  Ah,  we  may  seem  to  be  in  Jesus,  growin’  in  : 
him  as  a  mistletoe  grows  on  the  poplar,  or  growing  beside  him  and  climbing  j 
up  on  him,  as  the  ivy  climbs  on  its  tree;  but  unless  we  be  branches  in  him- 
sel,  and  live  by  his  vera  life,  bringin’  forth  his  fruits  to  his  glory,  we  shall  ! 
be  cut  off  and  cast  into  the  fire.  Again,  Orfie  dear,  let  a  man  examine  I 
himsel.  Effie,  I’m  gaun  ower  to  the  shop  to  get  this  chain  o’  hern  opened 
out  and  sorted;  when  will  dinner  be  ready,  think  ye?” 

“Punctually  at  twa,”  replied  Effie,  who  had  been  busily  occupied  in  get-  \ 
ting  forward  her  usual  household  work. 

When  Adam  left  them,  Effie  and  Orfie  felt  a  slight  embarrassment.  After  [ 
ft  few  moments  of  painful  silence,  Orfie  said,  “  I  suppose,  Effie,  that,  like 
Peter,  you  will  be  looking  on  me  as  a  heartless  swab.  Well,  it’s  a  great  j 
grief  to  me  to  cause  grief  to  you,  but  one  must  be  truthful  and  candid  as  j 
well  as  kindly.  You  and  I  don’t  read  the  Bible  signals  quite  the  same 
way;  but  surely  we  can  keep  from  getting  'o  loggerheads  about  that.” 

“Orfie.  my  bairn,”  said  Effie,  with  the  tears  trickling  down  her  cheeks, 
“you  and  I  will  cast  out  about  naething,  dear.  To  me,  you’ll  aye  be 
the  same  Orfie,  whether  or  not  you  look  on  me  as  the  same  Effie.  But  I 
should  teil  von  that  it  is  my  only  earthiy  grief  this  day  to  see  you  so  far 
astray,;  and  never  can  I  have  peace  o’  mind  till  I  have  a  good  houp  that 
you  are  safe  in  Christ’s  fauld.” 

“  Thank  you,  Effie  ;  thank  you  for  that  kindly  word.  To  me  you  are  al¬ 
ways  the  same,— the  only  mother  ever  I  knew,”  and  as  Orfie  spoke  his  eyes 
moistened.  “  But  lest  you  should  lie  fancying,  as  I  fear  you  do,  that  I  have  : 
left  all  my  old  moorings  for  good,  let  me  assure  you  that  I  believe  the  whole 
Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God;  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  the  Highest, 
that  he  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  and  that  there  is  salvation  in 
no  other.  In  explaining  the  bearing  of  some  of  these  points,  it  is  possible 
that  you  and  I  would  not  quite  agree,  but  I  truly  believe  all  that  I  have 
now  professed;  and  what  I  do  not  know  or  am  mistaken  about,  I  am  willing 
to  be  taught.  And  possibly,  Effie,  if  the  jerquers  were  to  search,  they’d 
find  that  you’ve  got  stowed  away  somewhere  some  smuggled  stuff  your¬ 
self,  and  you  don’t  know  of  it.  Eh  ?” — and  as  Orfie  so  spoke  he  smiled,  to 
provoke  Effie’s  smile,  but  it  was  a  failure. 

“  i’m  truly  thankfu’  to  hear  you  confess  so  much,”  replied  Effie,  “for  I 
dreaded  the  worst;  but  remember  that  it  isna  doctrines  that  can  save  a 
soul  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  Nothing  short  o’  a  true  union  to  Christ, 
a  being  grafted  into  him  and  a  growin’  in  him  as  the  branch  grows  in  the 
vine,  will  bless  either  you  or  me,  as  ye  heard  Adam  tell  us  enoo.” 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

“How  readily,  upon  the  gospel  plan, 

That  question  has  its  answer, — What  is  man? 

Sinful  and  weak,  in  every  sense  a  wretch; 

An  instrument  whose  cords  upon  the  stretch, 

And  strained  to  the  last  screw  that  he  can  bear, 

Yield  only  discoid  in  his  Maker’s  ear.” 

Cowper. 

In  the  evening,  after  tea,  Adam  did  not  return,  as  he  usually  did,  to  his 
little  workshop,  having  the  desire  to  enjoy  somewhat  more  of  Orfie’s  com¬ 
pany.  As  soon,  then,  as  tea  was  finished,  the  two  adjourned,  for  coolness, 
to  the  little  spence,  fragrant  with  the  diffused  odours  of  the  musk,  and  ge¬ 
raniums,  and  other  well-cared-for  plants  which  filled  the  window;  while 
they  left  Effie  to  finish  up  her  house-work. 

“Now,  Orfic,”  said  the  old  man,  “I  needua  say  how  glad  I  am  to  see 
you;  neither  need  I  hide  from  you  the  fact  thatour  conversation  last  nicht 
has  beeu  a  grief  to  me  ever  since.  Let  us  be  quite  frank,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  we  mak  a  bargain  that  no  difference  of  opinio«  is  to  break  love 
between  us.” 

“Thank  you,  Adam,”  replied  Orfic,  “for  your  frankness.  It  is  equally  a 
sorrow  to  me  to  be  the  occasion  of  pain  to  Effie  and  you;  and  I  know  that 
my  opinions  must  pain  you,  for  I  know  how  dearly  you  prize  the  doctrines 
which  I  have  seen  reason  to  disown,  But  why  is  it  needful  (hat  you 
and  I  should  belay  our  lines  to  the  same  pin?  Is  it  not  enough  that  we 
sail  in  one  ship,  and  love  the  person  of  the  same  Master,  and  serve  him 
each  in  our  own  way?” 

“We  only  love  him,  Orfic,”  replied  the  old  man,  “as  we  love  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  hi  nisei  which  he  has  revealed  to  us  in  his  Word.  And  since  he 
has  given  the  same  revelation  o’  himsel,  and  o’  his  will  to  us  both,  the  fact 
that  we  differ  so  widely  in  our  estimate  o’t  proves  to  me  that  ane  o’  us, 
at  the  least,  isna  trustin’  in  the  Lord  wi’  all  his  heart.  But  have  ye  any 
bit  bookie  that  brings  out  the  views  ye  hold?  I  would  be  glad  to  look  at 
it,  just  to  see  where  and  what  ye  are.” 

“Lots  of  books,”  replied  Orfic;  “and  I  will  fish  up  one  or  two  from  the 
bottom  of  my  locker.  In  the  mean  time,  will  you  allow  me  to  question  the 
truth  of  your  views  about  human  depravity?  You  seem  to  say  it  with  a 
sort  of  triumph  that  there  is  no  good  at  all  in  man;  nay,  that  until  he  is 
regenerated,  according  to  your  notion,  there  is  not  even  the  capability  of 
good  in  him.  Now,  I  can’t  believe  that.  If  you  will  be  content  to  say 
that  we  are  fallen,  that  our  good  is  mixed  with  evil,  then  I  will  agree  with 
you;  but  to  affirm  that  we  have  no  good  at  all,  why,  messmate,  I  can’t 
take  it  in.  I  feel  now  that  thei’e  is  some  little  good  in  myself, — not  much; 
still  I  desire  to  thank  God  for  it,  and  to  cultivate  it.  I  can  also  see  that 
there  is  still  more  good  in  others  round  about  me,  even  in  those  whom  you 
do  not  look  on  as  regenerated;  indeed,  there  are  many  traces  and  workings 
of  goodness  left,  even  in  the  most  degraded.” 

“Thank  you,  Orfie,  for  your  candour.  I  know  that  I  am  apt  to  over¬ 
state  my  mind  in  a  way  that  is  unwise  and  unprofitable.  But,  calmly  to 
speak  o’  the  case,  I  never  meant  to  say  that  there  isna  good  ava  in  any 
man.  Earth  would  be  a  hell  at  ance,  if  it  were  come  to  that  o’t.  Judging 
man  by  human  standards,  there  is  much  good  left  in  him.  Try  us  by  the 
standard  o’  good  citizenship,  and  there  are  thousands  o’  honest  law-biding 
men,  ilka  ane  o’  them  a  credit  to  the  land  he  lives  in.  Try  us  by  the  stan- 
lard  o’  family  duties,  and  there  are  multitudes  o’  excellent  fathers  and  pat¬ 
tern  mothers.  But  fling  aside  now  your  earthly  tests,  and  apply  the  test 
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of  obligation  as  felt,  and  duty  as  discharged,  to  the  good  and  holy  God. 
Ah,  it  is  here  where  we  sadly  fail!  The  good  subject  o’  Queen  Victoria 
isna  aye  an  equal  loyal  anddutifu’  subject  to  King  Jesus.  The  kindly  son, 
wha  venerates  the  white  hairs  o’  his  auld  faitber  may  have  no  correspond¬ 
ing  reverence  for  the  great  Father  o’  Spirits.  The  affectionate  heart  that 
loves  a’,  and  strives  to  do  its  duties  to  a’,  makes  nevertheless  one  great  ex¬ 
ception,  and  only  one.  I’m  no  saying  that  he  loves  God  imperfectly, — ho 
does  every  thing  that  he  does  imperfectly, — but  I’m  saying  that  he  has  no 
love  to  God  ava.  In  this  case,  then,  ilinua  point  me  to  a  man’s  affection  for 
his  wife,  and  bairns,  and  friends;  ditiua  tell  me  o’  his  warm  affections  and 
his  kindly  sympathies,  as  if  than  were  mitigations  o’  his  crime.  Mitiga¬ 
tions! _ why.  they  are  its  blackest  aggravations;  for  they  prove  that  it  isna 

for  want  o’  the  power  o’  loving  that  we  dinaa  love  our  Maker,  since  it 
seems  that  wo  hae  a  measure  o’  love  to  ware  on  every  claimant  o’t  but 
onK  him.” 

"Well,”  replied  Orfio,  “I  understand  your  meaning  a  little  better;  still 
I  cannot  admit  the  truth  of  your  extreme  statements.  Man  is  defective 
enough,  but  ho  is  surely  not  altogether  destitute  of  the  love  or  fear  of  God. 
I  can  speak  hut  fou  <>>»',  Adam  ;  and  I  hope  that  I  have  some  regard  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  the  glory  of  his  name,  though  I  confess  it  to  be  far  from 


what  it  ought  to  be  ” 

“Orfie,  my  man,  the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  he  that  kens 
bimsel  best  will  trust  himsel  least.  The  Word  tells  us  that  naturally  there 
is  no  fear-of  God  before  our  eyes.  I’m  no  frac  to  contradict  that.  There 
is  the  fear  o’  something,  and  the  love  o’  something,  and  the  yielding  up  o’ 
the  heart  to  something;  but  the  Bible  tells  us,  and  my  experience  agrees 
\vi’  the  Bible,  that  this  something  isna  God.  No  ;  the  natural  heart  o’  man, 
even  in  religion,  never  makes  God  the  object  o’  supreme  regard.  Our  true 
fear  and  love  of  God  begins  in  the  siebt  which  faith  gets  o’  him  in  the  cross 
o’  his  Son.” 

,l  Even  with  this,”  said  Orfie,  meekly,- 11 1  do  think  you  carry  your  views 
to  a  hurtful  extreme.  You  seem  to  look  on  man  as  if  he  were  a  monster. 
Now,  man  is  no  monster,  but  is  still  IBs  Maker’s  glory  in  the  lower  world. 
His  noble  faculties,  his  generous  affections,  make  him  exceedingly  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  are  not  to  be  despised,  but  honoured.  He  who  despises  himself, 
seems  to  mo  to  be  in  danger  of  despising  the  God  in  whose  image  he  is 
made.  No;  man  is  not  to  he  degraded  as  von  say,  for  when  he  is  reco¬ 
vered  to  God,  we  find  that,  morally  and  intellectually,  he  is  left  very  much 
what  he  was  before;  which  fact  serves  to  show  that  he,  is  not  quite  so  far 
below  bis  normal  condition  as  you  and  your  friends  take  pleasure  in  affirm- 

Adam  without,  making  any  verbal  reply,  rose  and  opened  the  clock-case 
which  stood  in  the  corner,  inserted  his  hand,  and  cautiously  extracted  the 
pendulum.  Instantly,  and  with  a  loud  whirr,  the  wheels  of  the  clock  flew 
round  with  prodigious  speed,  and  the  hands  coursed  rapidly  over  the  dial- 
plate.  After  a  few  seconds  of  this,  Adam  inserted  the  pendulum,  re-ad¬ 
justed  the  hands,  and  returned  to  his  seat. 

"  Now,  Orfie,”  ho  said,  "let  that  bit  parable  speak;  it  explains  what  I 


ing. 


wad  say  very  exactly.  The  wheels  o’  the  clock  were  every 


ane  o’  them 


there,  and  every  ane  o’  them  in  working  order.  And  yet,  frac  the  single 
want  o’  the  pendulum,  the  whole  machine  was  perfectly  useless  for  its  only 
purpose  of  correctly  measuring  time:  na,  it  was  in  actual  danger  o’  break¬ 
ing  itsel  to  pieces  by  the  unregulated  speed.  But  the  moment  that  the 
pendulum  was  replaced,  the  same  wheels  in  the  same  condition  begin  to 
move  wi’  regularity,  answering  the  chief  end  o’  the  machine,  and  that  wi’ 
safety  to  themselves.  And  my  parable  applies  to  the  case  in  hand,  if  ye 
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dinna  press  it  too  far.  The  same  man  who,  when  left  to  bimsel,  runs  only 
to  ruin,  and  is  quite  useless  so  far  as  glorifying  God  by  his  life  is  concern¬ 
ed,  becomes  now,  when  the  fear  and  love  of  God  are  inserted  into  his 
heart  as  its  regulating  principle,  a  new  man.  The  sinful  disorder  is  checked ; 
the  ruinous  waste  is  corrected;  and,  as  in  the  case  o’  the  clock,  the  whole 
is  effected  by  the  mere  insertion  o’  the  pendulum  ‘  Ye  were  as  sheep  going 
astray,’ says  Peter  to  elect  strangers;  ‘but  are  now  returned  unto  the 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  your  souls.’” 

Orfie  could  not  but  perceive  that  there  was  much  force  in  what  the  old 
man  had  been  saying;  though  ho  still  felt  satisfied  that  Adam’s  position  was 
an  extreme  one.  Truth  and  error  are,  each  in  its  own  system,  possessed  of  a 
sort  of  internal  self-harmony,  so  that  one  solitary  item  in  a  system  of  error 
cannot  be  removed  by  itself,  and  replaced  by  the  correspond  ng  item  of 
truth.  No;  the  little  mosaic  of  truth  would  not,  in  this  case,  fit  into  tho 
system  of  error;  and  if  it  be  forced  to  do  so,  then  it  loses  its  peculiar  value 
as  a  truth  ;  for,  torn  from  its  essential  connection,  a  connection  with  its  com¬ 
panion  truths,  which  is  needed  to  give  it  vitality,  it  would  only  go  to  build 
up  a  system  of  error.  In  the  case,  therefore,  of  a  thoughtful  mind,  conviction 
of  error,  and  abandonment  of  it  for  truth,  is  a  laborious  and  tedious  pro¬ 
cess;  and  though  its  last  stages  may  be  rapidly  gone  through,  these  have 
generally  involved  the  previous  sapping  and  undermining  of  the  whole  svs- 
tem  of  error,  of  which  system  each  individual  error  is  a  vital  and  essential 
member.  In  assailing  error,  in  a  human  soul,  we  cannot,  as  in  warfare,  pick 
off  one  soldier  here  and  another  there,  as  he  fights  on  the  ramparts,  leaving 
a  carcass  where  once  stood  a  living  foe;  but  the  fortress  must  be  patiently 
assailed,  and  gradually  weakened,  and  finally  taken  by  storm,  ere  a  single 
soldier  can  be  quite  destroyed  For  each  particular  error  is,  in  a  certain 
way,  irnrnor  al,  till  the  system  i.i  which  it  lived  is  slain.  Let  not  tho 
Christian  soldier,  then,  be  discouraged,  though,  his  witness-bearing  on  be¬ 
half  of  truth  seem  fruitless;  it  is  not  hut  miv  be  working  towards  glo¬ 
rious  results,  although  for  the  present  unnoticed  or  even  unsuspected. 

After  a  few  moments’  reflection,  Orfie  resumed,  passing  on  to  a  point  of 
the  controversy  on  which  he  felt  his  position  to  be  considerably  stronger. 

“I  cannot  believe,  Adam,”  said  he,  “that  the  God  of  love,  tho  universal 
Father,  will  send  his  poor  weak  creatures  o  hell,  and  moor  them  there  for 
ever  on  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone;  and  that  he  will  do  this  to  punish 
them  for  sins  they  have  done  under  strong  temptations,  and  done,  too,  only 
for  a  few  short  years.”  And  as  he  spoke,  the  flash  of  his  eye  and  the  tone 
of  his  voice  indicated  that  he  felt  his  position  to  be  a  pretty  secure  one 

“And  wad  ye  no  believe  it,  Orfie,”  asked  Adam,  very  sofdy,  “if  the  God 
o’  love  were;  to  say  it  hiinsel?” 

“Yes,  of  course  1  would,”  replied  Orfie,  with  a  degree  of  hesitation 
which  suggested  a  doubt  whether  he  had  been  looking  at  the  matter  very 
much  in  this  aspect  of  it;  “of  course  I  would;  but  I  would  need  to  be 
pretty  sure  that  he  had  really  said  it, — surer  a  great  deal  than  I  happen  to 
be, — for  I  fear  that  it  is  his  interpreters  and  not  himself  that  say  so.” 

“These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment;”  and  again,  “where 
their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched;”  and  yet,  again,  “the 
smoke  of  their  tormetlt  ascendetb  up  for  ever  and  ever,”  said  the  old  man, 
slowly,  and  with  deepest  reverence. 

“  Oh.  yes,  all  true,”  replied  Orfie,  eagerly;  “but  for  ever,  Adam,  forever: 
think  of  that:  and  then,  God  is  a  Father.” 

Adam  looked  troubled  as  he  shook  his  head  and  said,  “  Ah,  Orfie,  Orfie, 
that  winna  do,  my  boy:  ye  hae  got  the  wrang  pirn  in  your  shuttle  a’the- 
gither.  On  such  a  question  as  this  reason  has  nae  jurisdiction,  as  the  law¬ 
yers  say.  I  daurna,  for  my  part,  risk  a  guess  as  to  what  God  may  do;  I 
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can  only  repeat  his  ain  awfu’  words  about  it.  But  what  difficulty  have  ye 
in  believing  God’s  statement?  Is  it  because  the  thocht  is  sae  dreadfu’? 
But  then  we  see  him  do  as  mysterious,  as  dreadfu’  things  every  day;  and 
this  should  check  us  frae  presuming  to  measure  the  infinite  plans  o’  the 
Great  Planner  vvi’  our  short  ell-wand.” 

“As  dreadful  things,  Adam;  what  can  these  be?” 

“Well,  Qrfie,  I  don’t  like  to  say  much  on  a  subject  so  completely  be¬ 
yond  my  reach,  lest  1  should  speak  unadvisedly.  Even  Moses  did  sae, 
aud  sinned.  But  desiring  to  speak  o’  his  holy  doings  wi’  the  reverence 
that  becomes  me,  I  would  suggest  it  as  a  mair  marvellous  thing  that  he 
would  afflict  the  personally  innocent,  than  that  he  would  affliet  the  guilty 
Does  your  reason  ne’er  rebel  against  that,  my  man?” 

“Bui  God  never  does  that,  and  never  will,”  replied  Orfic. 

“He  does;  and  the  fact  is  plain  enough  to  every  seeing  e’e.  Not  only 
does  hi-  give  up  multitudes  o’  his  harmless  innocent  creatures  to  be  the  prey 
o’  cruel  beasts, — which  thing  for  the  God  o’  love  to  do  is  to  me  a  mystery; 
not  only  does  he  give  up  the  whole  worldfu’  o’  inferior  creatures  to  man’s 
most  merciless  abuse  o’  them, — which  thiug  for  the  God  o’  love  to  do  is  to 
me  a  still  greater  mystery;  but,  stranger  still,  just  look  at  the  bits  o’  bairns, 
wha  have  done  neither  guid  nor  ill,  and  who  are  yet  left  soul  and  body  to 
the  horrible  upbringin’  o’  drunken  and  profligate  parents, — parents  who 
only  fill  their  young  bodies  wi’  disease,  their  young  hearts  wi’  hell,  their 
young  mouths  vvi’  blasphemy,  and  their  young  lives.wi’  everything  beastly 
and  devilish.  There’s  voursel,  Orlie,  for  instance ;  how  could  the  God  o’  love 
and  justice  suffer  a  blackguard  sweep  to  steal  you  frae  your  ain  loving  mo¬ 
ther,  to  break  her  heart,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  to  ruin  you.  And  yet 
he  permitted  this,  and  in  permitting  it  he  was  no  less  the  God  of  love  and 
justice.  Ah,  Orfie,  we  may  get  sweet  and  holy  res  by  trustin’  God,  but 
never,  never  by  judgin’  him.  Clouds  and  darkness  are  roun’  about  him; 
he  hides  himsel  frae  us  in  the  vara  splendour  o’  his  ain  licht.  On  such 
subjects,  I  would  rather  hae  one  o’  his  ain  texts  than  ten  thousand  o’  man’s 
clever  arguments.  But  since  you  value  arguments,  I  dare  say,  mair  than 
I  do,  if  ye  can  explain  to  me  this  mystery  of  God’s  allowing  calamity  to 
overwhelm  the  comparatively  innocent,  maybe  your  explanation  will  help 
me  to  open  up  to  you  the  less  difficult  mystery  o’  God’s  punishing  the 
guilty.  For  mysel,  I  want  neither  o’  them  explained  on  philosophical 
principles.  Since  God  has  spoken, — and  let  me  say  that  he  has  plainly 
spoken, — that  settles  the  question;  and  I  gladly  leave  it  in  his  hands,  sure 
of  nothing  as  I  am  sure  of  this,  ‘the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right.’” 

As  Adam  was  uttering  the  last  words,  Effie  entered  with  her  plaid  on 
her  shoulders,  as  if  for  walking.  Catching  up  the  subject  of  discourse,  she 
quietly  added,  “Ah,  it’s  a  waefu’  thing  to  think  on  the  everlasting  death. 
No  wonder  is  it  that  Jesus,  who  kent  what  it  means,  wept  ower  his  mur¬ 
derers.  May  we  leeve  under  faith’s  sicht  o’t,  and  that  will  keep  us  frae 
getting  careless  about  oursels,  or  careless  about  ithers.  Wae’s  me  for  them 
wha  winna  stoop  to  receive  the  frae  gift  o’  life  eternal;  the  day  is  cornin’ 
when  they  would  gladly  buy  death  wi’  a’  they  ever  had.  Sirs  the  day,  to 
lang  for  death,  and  yet  to  be  keepit  back  frae  either  life  or  death, — to  be 
cursed  wi’  the  agony  o’  everlasting  deein.  They  may  cry  in  vain  for  death 
to  come  and  kill  them,  for  death  himsel  is  dead,  and  kills  nae  mair.” 

“Are  you  going  out,  Effie?”  asked  Adam,  when  she  had  done. 

“I’m  gaun  up  the  gate  to  Betsy’s,”  replied  Effie,  “to  ask  her  and  the 
young  folks  doun  to  a  cup  o’  tea  the  morn’s  nicht.  Will  ony  o’  you  go? 

“Orfie  will  go  with  you,  maybe,”  said  Adam;  “I’m  needin’  to  attend  to 
a  little  job  in  the  shop  that  I  forgot;  and  I  expect  it  dune  by  the  time  you 
return.” 
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A  STORM  AT  SEA. 

I  wished  that  the  voyage  might  last  three  months;  but  not  that  it 
might  be  all  calm;  I  had  a  stronger  desire  to  see  a  gale, —  the  worst 
possible  gale  that  left  us  safe.  And  our  calm  grew  to  a  west  wind, 
and  the  wind  to  a  hard  blow;  and  then  the  gray  watery  clouds  began 
to  drift  up  and  blacken  the  whole  sky,  and  the  tempest  came  down; 
and  for  seven  days  each  day  was  more  stormy  than  its  predecessor. 
Our  ship  danced  like  a  wherry,  and  drove  under  close  reefed  top-sails 
twelve  knots  an  hour.  Standing  on  the  quarter-deck,  no  one  dared 
leave  his  hold  of  rope  or  rail,  lest  the  wind  should  whiff  him  off  into 
the  sea.  The  great  waves  gathered  behind  us  and  piled  slowly  up  un¬ 
til  it  seemed  as  if  they  must  come  aboard;  and  finally,  when  the  stern 
of  the  old  ship  caught  the  lift  of  the  swell  and  rose  to  receive  it,  we 
went  up  until  we  overlooked  the  gray,  driven  tumult  as  from  a  tower. 

And  then  from  the  crest  of  the  wave,  we  seemed  to  rush  like  coast¬ 
ers  on  a  hill-side,  as  the  waters  let  us  down  into  the  valley  of  foam  and 
bewilderment.  The  complication  of  motions,  that  of  the  wave  receding, 
yet  carrying  us  with  it  forward,  and  the  swing  like  motion  of  rising 
and  falling,  not  as  a  ship  rolls  or  plunges  in  an  ordinary  sea,  but  with 
a  sweep  of  hundreds  of  feet  in  every  motion  and  descent  of  forty  feet, — - 
a  sidelong  roll  and  a  headlong  rush:  motions  wild,  unrestrained,  in 
which  we  are  the  most  helpless  of  all  created  things,  in  which  succes¬ 
sive  dooms  chased  each  other  past  us  as  if  we  were  too  trivial  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed;  the  driving,  riotous  billows,  their  summits  crushed  into  foam 
by  the  weight  of  the  gale,  and  the  foam  draggled  along  the  black  water 
till  it  seemed  all  froth  and  yeast;  every  pinnacle  that  sprang  up  where 
two  waves  met,  driven  away  in  spray,  cut  down,  levelled  as  instantly 
as  raised;  no  combing  waves  there,  for  no  wave  could  rise  to  comb, 
only  great  hills  of  water,  crystalline  with  wavelets,  streaked  with  sputa 
foam,  rushing  past  us  at  locomotive  speed,  out  of  the  mist  and  spray- 
filled  space  behind  into  the  mysterious  deep  before;  and  our  ship,  a 
dancing  trifle  on  this  infinitude  of  immensities,  the  wild  water  pouring 
over  her  bows  one  moment  and  climbing  up  at  the  stern  to  deluge  the 
quarter-deck  the  next, — this  was  tempest  I  had  been  longing  to  see, 
and  I  watched  it  hours  together  insatiate.  No  use  to  talk  to  me  of 
painting  after  that!  The  muddy  undulations  of  a  Vandevelde,  the 
harbour  sublimities  of  a  Stanfield,  the  opalescent  magic  of  a  Turner, 
are  equally  far,  because  immeasurably  far  from  the  power  and  sublimity 
of  a  gale  on  the  wide  ocean.— W.  J.  Stillman,  in  the  May  Atlantic, 


Death. — It  is  certain  he  has  lived  sufficiently  who  has  learned  to 
live  well,  and  has  prepared  himself  to  die  well.  To  what  purpose 
should  this  miserable  and  languishing  life  be  lengthened  a  few  days? 
Art  thou  afraid  to  be  happy  too  soon  ?  and  fearest  thou  to  see  the  end 
of  thy  torments?  Does  the  traveller  endeavour  to  lengthen  out  a  pain¬ 
ful  and  dangerous  way?  Does  the  workman  grieve  to  have  finished  be¬ 
times  his  laborious  task?  Does  the  soldier  murmur  because  he  comes 
off  from  his  watch  and  guard?  Miserable  man  !  what  are  all  the  years 
for  which  thou  dost  so  impatiently  afflict  thyself,  and  vainly  desire. 
For  a  day  with  God  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  in 
bis  sight  but  as  one  day. — Drelinecurt. 

VOL  xltx.— xt.— 19 
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MECHANICAL  IMPULSES. 

The  great  mechanical  impulses  of  the  age,  of  which  most  of  us  are 
so  proud,  are  a  mere  passing  fever,  half  speculative,  half  childish. 
People  will  discover  at  last  that  royal  roads  to  any  thing  can  no  more 
bo  laid  in  iron  than  they  can  in  dust;  that  there  are,  in  fact,  no  royal 
roads  to  any  place  worth  going  to;  that  if  there  were,  it  would,  that 
instant,  cease  to  be  worth  going  to, — I  mean  so  far  as  the  things  to  be 
obtained  are  in  any  way  estimable  in  terms  of  price.  For  there  are 
two  classes  of  precious  things  in  the  world;  those  that  God  gives  us 
for  nothing, — sun,  air,  and  life,  (both  mortal  life  and  immortal;)  and 
the  secondarily  precious  things  which  He  gives  us  for  a  price:  these 
secondarily  precious  things,  worldly  wine  arid  milk,  can  only  be  bought 
for  definite  money;  they  never  can  be  cheapened.  No  cheating  nor 
bargaining  will  ever  get  a  single  thing  out  of  nature’s  “establishment” 
at  half  price.  Do  we  want  to  be  strong?  we  must  work.  To  be  hun¬ 
gry?  we  must  starve.  To  be  happy?  we  must  be  kind.  To  be  wise! 
we  must  look  and  think.  No  changing  of  place  at  a  hundred  miles  an 
hour,  nor  making  of  stuff;  a  thousand  yards  a  minute,  will  make  us  one 
whit  stronger,  happier,  or  wiser.  There  was  always  more  in  the  world 
than  men  could  see,  walked  they  never  so  slowly;  they  will  see  it  no 
better  for  going  fast.  And  they  will  at  last,  and  soon  too,  find  out  that 
their  grand  inventions  for  conquering  (as  they  think)  space  and  time, 
do,  in  reality,  conquer  nothing;  for  space  and  time  are,  in  their  own  es¬ 
sence,  unconquerable,  and  besides  did  not  want  any  sort  of  conquering; 
they  wanted  using.  A  fool  always  wants  to  shorten  space  and  time;  a 
wise  man  wants  to  lengthen  both.  A  fool  wants  to  kill  time;  a  wise  man, 
first  to  gain  them,  then  to  animate  them.  Your  railroad,  when  you  come 
to  understand  it,  is  only  a  device  for  making  the  world  smaller;  and  as 
for  being  able  to  talk  from  place  to  place,  that  is,  indeed,  well  and  con¬ 
venient;  but  suppose  you  have,  originally,  nothing  to  say.  We  should 
long  ago  have  known,  that  the  really  precious  things  are  thought  and 
sight,  not  space.  It  does  a  bullet  no  good  to  go  fast;  and  a  man  no 
barm  to  go  slow;  for  his  glory  is  not  at  all  in  going,  but  in  being. — 
Ruskin. 


SCANDAL  UNPROFITABLE. 

It  is  a  curious  reflection  to  make,  but  probably  a  just  one,  that  scan¬ 
dal  mongers  receive  no  gain  from  their  p:oceedings.  Many  other 
crimes  are  attended  by  personal  gain;  and  what  is  gained  often  fur¬ 
nishes  the  means  of  detection  and  of  punishment.  If,  by  a  merciful 
provision  of  nature,  it  were  arranged  that  a  portion  of  the  character 
taken  away  by  scandal  should  attach  itself  to  those  who  invent  oi  pro¬ 
pagate  the  scandal,  the  world,  like  the  birds  in  the  faule,  would  be  very 
ready  to  fly  upon  the  scandal  mongers  and  deprive  those  daws  of  the 
plumes  thus  gained.  But,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  these  lovers 
and  propagators  of  scandal  do  not  gain  the  smallest  shred  of  honour 
or  reputation  by  their  scandal-mongering,  and  consequently  they  feel 
much  less  reproof,  as  , their  evil  sayings  are  attended  by  no  personal 
advantage.  It  is  only  very  nice  and  sensitive  consciences  that  enable 
their  owners  to  suffer  remorse  w hen  they  have  heedlessly  invented  or 
furthered  scandal. — Good  Words, 
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NATIONAL  VITALITY. 

Happy  the  nation  to  which  a  virtuous  youth  has  imparted  such  intrin¬ 
sic  strength  and  courage  as  may  enable  it  to  seize  the  favourable  mo¬ 
ment,  and  obey  the  Divine  signal  for  adding  to  all  its  former  blessings 
yet  another,  now  become  indispensable  for  its  continued  and  honourable 
existence !  Many  a  nation,  it  may  be,  catches  sight  in  dim  vision  of  some 
such  attained  blessing,  which  looks  like  a  pure  gift  of  Heaven  on  the 
very  eve  of  its  bestowal,  while  by  some  of  its  members  it  is  longed  for 
even  with  devouring  passion:  but  while  it  is  busied  with  gazing  and 
yearning,  the  harvest  time  passes  away ;  and  it  strives  in  vain,  in  win¬ 
try  days  that  follow,  to  gain  a  blessing  which  it  was  too  great  a  toil  to 
gather  in  when  ripe.  But  a  nation  which  is  not  deterred  by  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  task  from  carrying  out  a  reform  clearly  recognized  as  ne¬ 
cessary, — carrying  it  out  not  merely  experimentally,  but  with  willing 
submission  to  all  the  sacrifices  needed  for  its  accomplishment, — such 
a  nation,  without  losing  any  substantial  advantage  belonging  to  its 
past  life,  will  triumph  over  all  complications  and  rise  to  new  strength, 
able  to  cope  with  the  highest  problems  of  human  existence.  For  na¬ 
tions  cannot  die,  like  individuals,  from  mere  exhaustion  of  their  powers 
after  a  calculable  term  of  years.  Being  capable  only  of  moral  decay, 
a  nation  may,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  higher  religion  once  perfected 
within  it  retains  healthful  vitality,  be  thereby  preserved  to  pass  through 
an  indefinite  succession  of  such  new  developments,  may  participate  in 
every  gift  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  may  continue  to  exist  till  its  final 
doom  is  spoken  by  the  voice  of  Him  who  created  it. — Ewald. 


WASTING  TIME. 

Some  studious  persons  fail  to  appreciate  the  loss  they  incur  by  loi¬ 
tering  over  the  morning  paper  before  they  go  to  the  morning  study. 
Prof.  Townsend’s  advice  to  his  Methodist  brethren  is  good  for  all  per¬ 
suasions.  If  the  clergyman  allows  fiction  or  chit  chat  during  the  gold¬ 
en  hours  of  the  morning  to  occupy  the  place  of  solid  reading  and  hard 
study;  if  he  subscribes  for  the  morning  instead  of  the  evening  newspa¬ 
per,  and  commences  the  day  with  its  line-by-line  perusal;  if  he  is  an 
idle  loiterer  in  the  denominational  book  rooms,  he  need  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  the  day  comes  when  his  services  will  not  be  wanted . . 

No  morning  paper,  even  in  war  times,  should  be  allowed  to  cross  the 
preacher’s  threshold.  If  denominational  book  rooms  become  for  minis¬ 
terial  lounging,  they  had  better  be  sold  out.  It  seems  to  be  a  fatal 
thing  for  a  preacher,  as  well  as  for  any  other,  to  say  to  himself,  ‘Soul, 
thou  hast  much  goods,  (excellent  natural  endowments,  and  a  full  stock 
of  sermons,)  ‘laid  up  for  many  years;  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry.’ 


RESURRECTION  OF  THE  BODY. 

So  often  as  we  think  of  a  blessed  resurrection  to  eternal  life,  and 
the  happy  consequences  of  it,  the  thought  of  so  glorious  a  reward  should 
make  us  diligent  and  unwearied  in  the  service  of  so  good  a  Master, -find 
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60  great  a  Prince,  who  can  and  will  prefer  us  to  infinitely  greater  ho- 
nouis  than  any  that  are  to  be  had  in  this  world.  This  inference  the 
apostle  makes  from  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  “Therefore,  my 
beloved  brethren,  be  ye  steadfast  and  unmovable,  always  abounding  in 
the  woi  k  of  the  Lord;  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labour  shall 
not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord.’’  Nay,  we  may  begin  this  blessed  state 
while  we  are  upon  earth,  by  “setting  our  hearts  and  affections  upon 
the  things  that  are  above,  and  having  our  conversation  in  heaven, 
from  whence  also  we  look  for  a  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  shall  change  our  vile  bodies,  that  they  may  be  fashioned  like  unto 
his  glorious  body,  according  to  the  working  whereby  he  is  able  to 
subdue  all  things  to  himself.’’— 7  John  Tillotson . 


TRUE  TASTE  MORE  EFFECTIVE  THAN  MONEY. 

Many  imagine  they  must  relinquish  *11  hopes  of  gratifying  their  tastes,  or  the 
inherent  love  of  the  beautiful,  if  they  do  not  rank  among  the  rich.  This  is  an 
entirely  false  idea.  There  are  houses  upon  which  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
expended,  that  would  be  quite  intolerable,  to  people  of  real  refinement,  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  residence.  The  whole  arrangement  and  furniture  are  so  stiff  and  formal, — • 
so  oppressive  with  superfluous  ornament,  that  simple  curiosity  to  see  what  strange 
vagaries  can  enter  into  the  head  of  the  rich,  and  in  what  an  absurd  manner  they 
study  to  spend  their  abundant  wealth,  would  seem  to  be  the  only  motive  which 
could  tempt  a  sensible  person  to  enter. 

On  the  other  baud,  we  find  small,  modest  cottages,  which  hear  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  necessity  lor  close  economy,  that  have  far  more  real  comfort  and 
convenience  about  them  than  those  splendid  mansions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  gems,  bearing  in  every  part  the  stamp  of  true  elegance  and  refinement:  they 
are  so  beautiful  by  the  genuine  taste  and  ingenuity  of  the  occupants,  that  it  is  real 
pleasure  to  pass  from  one  room  to  another,  or  sit  quietly  and  enjoy  the  sweet  en¬ 
chantment,— yet  money  had  little  to  do  toward  securing  such  attractions.  It  is 
the  fimess  of  things — tue  harmouious  blending  of  shape  and  color, — the  adaptation 
of  the  furniture  to  the  wants  cf  each  apartment,  that  make  the  whole  combination 
so  peculiarly  delightful.  And  ye%  how,  and  from  what,  was  all  this  tasteful 
furnishing  constiucted?  If  those  peri-ons,  whose  dark  gloomy  parlours  are  hung 
with  the  costliest  damask,  and  their  furniture  carved  and  upholstered  by  the  most 
skilful  and  fashionable  workmen, — should  by  chance  find  themselves  in  one  of  these 
pleasant  homes,  they  could  not  help  being  cap'ivated  by  the  spirit  of  the  place, — 
in  Bpite  of  the  absence  of  style  or  lashion.  The  elegant,  airy,  graceful  parlours, 
the  rest,  the  peace  and  comfort  which  pervade  the  whole  atmosphere,  would  be 
to  them  a  new  experience,  and  what  would  be  their  astonishment  to  learn  with 
how  little  expense  all  this,  which  they  acknowledge  to  be  so  relreshing,  has  been 
Bee u re  dl— Mrs.  II.  17.  Beecher. 


A  WORKING  MAN’S  CITY. 

On  August  3d,  the  first  stone  of  a  workman’s  city  was  laid  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  at  Wandsworth,  England.  This  city,  laid  out  in  lots  for  1200  dwell¬ 
ings,  is  situated  on  the  Shaltesbury  Park  estate,  and  is  to  be  built  by  the  Artisans, 
Labourers  and  General  Dwellings’  Company,  established  in  1867,  to  supply  the 
houses  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  construction  of  railroads  and  other  im¬ 
provements.  The  object  of  the  association  is  particularly  to  enable  workmen  to 
become  owners  of  their  dwellings  in  the  course  of  a  stated  number  of  years,  by  the 
payment  of  a  small  additional  rent.  The  Shaftesbury  Park  estate  contains  about 
lorty  acres,  and  is  situated  near  London,  on  the  line  of  the  railrond  to  Dover,  by 
which  road  facilities  for  travelling  to  and  from  the  metropolis  will  be  afforded.  The 
houses  are  to  be  thoroughly  drained,  and  economically  but  substantially  built. 
Ample  school  accommodations  are  to  be  provided,  and  a  hall  for  lectures  and  pub¬ 
lic  meetings  is  to  be  built.  A  co-operative  store  is  to  be  established,  and  publia 
houses  are  to  be  prohibited.  The  well-known  philanthropist,  the  Earl  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  this  enterprise,  and  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
buildings. 
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JOHNNY’S  OPINION 

Grandmothers  are  very  nice  folks; 

They  beat  all  the  aunts  in  creation, 
They  let  a  chap  do  as  he  likes, 

And  don’t  worry  about  education. 

I’m  sure  I  can’t  fee  it  at  all, 

What  a  poor  fellow  ever  could  do 
For  apples,  and  pennies,  and  cakes, 
Without  a  grandmother  or  two. 

Grandmothers  speak  softly  to  “ma’s.” 

To  let  a  boy  have  a  good  time: 
Sometimes  they  will  whisper.  ’ tis  true, 
T’other  way ,  when  a  boy  wants  to  climb. 

Grandmothers  have  muffins  for  tea, 

And  pies,  a  whole  row,  in  the  cellar, 
And  they’re  apt  (if  they  know  it  in  time) 
To  make  chicken  pies  for  a  “feller.” 

And  if  he  is  bad  now  and  then, 

And  makes  a  great  racketing  noise, 


OF  GRANDMOTHERS. 

They  only  look  over  their  specs 

And  say,  “Ah,  these  boys  will  be  boys- 

“  Life  is  only  so  rhort  at  the  best; 

Let  the  the  children  be  happy  to  day.” 
Then  they  look  for  awhile  at  the  sl,y, 
And  the  hills  that  are  far,  far  away. 

Quite  often,  as  twilight  comes  on, 
Grandmothers  sing  sweetly  and  low, 
To  themselves  as  they  rock  by  the  fire, 
About  heaven,  and  when  they  shall  go. 

And  then,  a  boy,  stopping  to  think, 

Will  fi  id  a  hot  tear  in  his  eye, 

To  know  what  will  come  at  the  last; 

For  Grandmothers  all  have  to  die. 

I  w'sh  they  could  st  *y  here  and  pray, 

A  boy  needs  their  prayers  ev’ry  night; 
Some  boys  more  than  others,  1  s’pose; 
Such  as  I  need  a  wonderful  sight. 

— Little  Sower. 


THE  ABUSE  OP  NAMES. 

Nicknames  will  be  used  just  so  long  as  mankind  exists,  and  just  so  long  as 
those  to  whom  they  are  applied  have  marked  peculiarities  of  character  or  person, 
who  elicit  terms  of  endearment,  or  who  have  names  that  may  be  shortened  with 
convenience.  Andrew  will  be  called  “Andy”  as  long  as  there  are  any  Andrews 
to  be  nicknamed.  Jeremiah  will  be  shortened  into  “Jerry”  and  William  into 
“  Bill  ”  so  long  as  there  is  a  Jeremiah  or  a  William  in  existence.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  these  names  should  become  proper  handles  to  hone3t  surnames,  and 
that  boys  should  be  inaugurated  by  the  nicknames  of  their  fathers. 

A  fashion  that  is  about  as  absurd  as  this  would  be,  has  come  into  use  of  late 
in  certain  circles,  and  the  rising  generation  will  blush  for  the  folly  of  their  pro¬ 
genitors  when  they  grow  older  and  wiser.  It  is  not  practised  so  much  in  the 
naming  of  boys,  but  in  respect  to  girls  it  has  run  to  the  extreme  of  sentimental 
silliness.  Thus  girls,  instead  of  being  baptized  with  such  sensible  old-fashioned 
names  as  Matilda,  Charlotte,  Margaret,  or  Sarah,  are  baptized  “  Tillie,”  “  Lottie,” 
“Maggie”and  “Sadie.”  Ellen  dwindles  into  “Ellie,”  Susan  shrinks  into  “Susie,” 
Caroline  is  made  ridiculous  by  being  cut  down  to  “Linie;”  Emma  becomes  in¬ 
sipid  into  “Emmie;”  and,  most  wretched  of  all,  the  beautiful  name  of  Mary  is 
fr.tted  away  to  “Mamie.”  This  nicknaming  would  be  all  very  well  if  in  its  use 
it  were  confined  to  the  family  circle;  but  such  names  are  given  permanently  to 
children,  and  the  future  wives  and  mothers  of  the  laud  figure  in  every  advertised 
list  of  letters,  and  in  every  school  examination,  as  “Lidies,”  “Susies,”  and  “Sadies. 

Think  of  the  wife  and  the  mother  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  baptized  by  the 
names  of  “Mamie”  and  “Mattie,”  and  of  the  mother  baptizing  the  future  hero 
and  statesman  as  “  Georgie !”  The  first  Napoleon  would  have  remained  a  bachelor 
for  ever,  had  his  first  wife  been  named  “  Josie,”  and  he  would  not  have  troubled 
an  Archduchess  of  Austria  to  take  the  place  of  the  discarded  Empress,  had  she 
be°n  named  “Linnie  Louise,”  instead  of  plain  and  sensible  Maria  Louisa. 

This  sickly  sentimentalism  is  about  as  foolish  as  the  poetic  incubations  of  be¬ 
reaved  fathers  and  mothers,  who  inform  an  unappieciative  world  that  dearest 
“Johnny  ”  lias  left  them,  or  that  the  skill  of  physicians  was  unavailing  to  save 
“Billy”  from  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  sore  affliction  which  he  had  borne  so 
long. 

But  misnaming  a  child  sticks  to  him  or  her  for  ever;  and  while  the  obituarj 
nonsense  which  accompanies  the  record  of  the  death  is  soon  forgotten,  a  sensi¬ 
ble  woman  with  a  foolish  nickname  has  an  ever-present  reminder  of  the  silliness 
of  her  parents,  and  a  source  of  continual  annoyance  to  herself. — Ex.  P. 
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editorial 

NEANDER’S  CHURCH  HISTORY, — NEW  EDITION.* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  at  this  point  of  time,  to  give  any  description  or 
commendation  of  Neander’s  History  of  the  Christian  Church.  Ten  Ame¬ 
rican  editions  of  the  work  have  been  exhausted;  and  it  may  be  presumed 
that  American  Christian  scholars  at  least,  have  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  it.  The  fact  that  another  edition  has  been  issued  is  evidence  that 
this  history  has  not  been  excelled  and  superseded  by  more  recent  ones 
Indeed,  the  latest  church  historians  themselves  concede  this.  Dr.  Schaff, 
for  example,  in  his  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  says, — “  Neander  still 
remains,  beyond  doubt,  the  greatest  church  historian,  thus  far,  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Great,  too,  especially  in  this,  that  he  never  suffered  hi&: 
renown  to  obscure  at  all  his  sense  of  the  sinfulness  and  weakness  of  every 
work  in  this  world.” 

Dr.  John  August  Wilhelm  Neander  was  born  at  Gottingen  in  1789,  and 
died  in  Berlin  in  July,  1850.  He  was  of  Jewish  extraction,  but  early  and 
earnestly  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  His  life  was  one  of  great  Chris¬ 
tian  humility  and  beauty.  In  1812  he  became  Professor  of  Theology  in 
Berlin.  He  wrote  a  number  of  valuable  works;  but  he  built  his  most  en¬ 
during  monument  in  his  Church  History. 

Of  the  author  of  this  work,  Dr.  Ullman,  in  his  admirable  preface  to  the 
present  edition,  thus  speaks:  “Whoever  beheld  Neander  for  the  first  time, 
was  immediately  struck  with  something  uncommon  in  his  wffiole  appear¬ 
ance.  Before  him  stood  one  visibly  presenting  a  marked  contrast  with 
other  children  of  men,  especially  with  those  educated  for  the  world;  but 
one  who,  through  all  his  outside  ungainliness,  gave  tokens  of  something 
strikingly  significant.  He  appeared  like  a  stranger  in  this  wTorld,  hardly 
knowing  how  to  keep  himself  in  the  most  ordinary  concerns,  and  constant¬ 
ly  needing  help  from  others.  But  any  one  possessing  the  least  degree  of 
discernment  into  mental  excellence,  could  not  fail  very  soon  to  discover 
that  hehind  this  outer  vail  lay  a  hidden  glory  of  the  inner  man;  and  that, 
insufficient  and  unserviceable  as  his  organs  might  be  for  the  things  that 
are  seen,  so  much  the  stronger  and  keener  were  those  of  the  inner  man  for 
the  things  of  the  higher  and  invisible  world.  But  the  first  traits  which  ma¬ 
nifested  themselves  to  an  intelligent  observer  in  Neander’s  inner  being,  was 
his  incomparable  integrity,  purity  of  spirit,  and  childlike  simplicity, — the 
pure  and  loyal  seriousness  of  truth,  which  unmistakably  shone  forth  in 
whatever  he  said  or  did,  constituting  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived 

♦  General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church.  Fro  n  the  German  of 
Dr.  Augustus  Neander.  Translated  according  to  the  latest  edition  by  Joseph 
Torrey,  Prof,  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Vermont. 
Eleventh  American  Edition.  In  five  volumes,  octavo.  Revised,  corrected  and 
enlarged.  Pu  dished  by  Crocker  and  Brewster,  Boston,  Mass.  Printed  on  60- 
perior  paper  and  well  bound  in  cloth  Done  at  the  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge. 
Price  $18  00. 
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and  breathed.  He  was  an  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there  was  no  gnile, — 
an  anima  Candida;  incapable  of  crafty  concealment,  and  who  would  not 
practise  the  least  deception  even  in  sport.  This  thoroughly  pure,  this  plain, 
childlike  and  simple  temper  was  not  expressive,  however,  as  a  superficial 
observer  might  be  inclined  to  suspect,  of  any  sort  of  intellectual  narrowness ; 
but  was  based  on  a  mind  possessed  of  great  depth  of  feeling,  great  power 
to' bring  things  into  living  shape,  generous  and  tender  affections,  and  an 
uncommonly  energetical,  firm  and  persevering  will.” 

This  picture  of  Neander  is  drawn  by  one  who  had  the  best  opportunity 
Of  knowing  bis  subject;  and  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  have  it  before 
his  mind. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  Neander’s  undertaking  to  write  a  history  of 
the  church  was  the  suggestion  of  his  beloved  and  intimate  friend,  Frederick 
Perthes.  This  friend  expressed  a  desire  to  see  Neander’s  work  on  the 
"Emperor  Julian  and  his  Times,”  republished  in  a  larger  form,  so  as  to 
embrace  a  connected  view  of  Christianity  under  Constantine  and  Julian. 
Neander  began  the  work,  but  soon  finding  himself  carried  beyond  the  pre¬ 
scribed  limits,  was  led  to  conceive  the  plan, — welcomed  with  still  greater 
delight  by  Perthes, — of  writing  a  complete  church  history.  The  Christian 
world  should  be  thankful  that  the  suggestion  was  made,  and  that  it  led  to 
the  enlarged  conception,  and  ultimately  to  its  execution. 

In  beginning  the  work,  Dr.  Neander  expressed  his  design  as  follows:  It 
was  “to  exhibit  the  history  of  the  church  of  Christ  as  a  living  witness  of 
the  divine  power  of  Christianity;  as  a  school  of  Christian  experience;  a 
voice  sounding  through  the  ages,  instruction,  doctrine,  and  of  reproof 
for  all  who  are  disposed  to  listen:  this,  from  the  earliest  period,  has  been 
the  aim  of  my  life  and  studies.”  How  well  this  aim  has  been  secured  these 
fine  portly  volumes  before  us  will  show.  The  last  of  these  volumes,  bring¬ 
ing  the  history  down  to  the  Reformation,  did  not  receive  the  finishing 
stroke  of  the  author.  It  was  completed  from  the  material  left  by  the  ar¬ 
dent  pupil  and  friend  of  the  author,  K.  N.  Th.  Schereider. 

It  only  seems  to  be  necessary  that  we  should  say  farther,  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  edition  of  this  history  is  “offered  to  the  public  in  accordance  with  the 
last  wishes  of  the  translator.  It  embodies  the  results  of  his  final  labours 
in  the  revision  of  the  second  volume, — a  revision  which  was,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  a  retranslation.  This  volume  now  conforms  to  the  author’s  last  edi¬ 
tion,  and  contains  many  important  al  erations,  together  with  much  matter 
that  is  entirely  new.”  The  public  cannot  therefore  expect  that  this  great 
work  of  Neander  will  in  future  appear  in  a  shape  more  perfect  or  valuable. 
This  edition  contains  all  that  can  be  published,  and  is  in  its  dress  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

In  concluding  this  notice  we  may  say,  that  in  thus  commending  this 
work  to  our  readers  as  we  do,  we  are  not  to  be  understood  as  approving 
of  every  thing  that  it  contains.  In  some  things  we  helieve  the  author 
has  made  mistakes,  and  not  unfrequently  has  he  fallen  into  serious  errors' 
in  judgment.  Still,  we  hesitate  not  to  recommend  his  work  as  standing 
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In  the  forefront  of  all  the  histories  of  the  church  that  have  yet  appearod. 
In  this  judgment  we  believe  we  but  follow  the  expression  that  has  been 
given  by  the  most  competent  judges  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted 

with  the  history. 


THE  MISSION  WORK  IN  EGYPT. 

We  have  received  a  private  business  letter  from  the  Rev.  Andrew  Wat¬ 
son,  dated  Ramleh,  near  Alexandria,  Egypt,  July  10th,  1812.  No  part  of 
It  was  intended  for  publication.  There  are,  however,  some  ideas  expressed 
in  it  which  we  think  should  be  presented  to  the  church,  and  we  therefore 
take  the  liberty  of  making  some  extracts. 

Mr.  Watson  writes  while  engaged  in  his  labours  in  the  Theological  Se¬ 
minary.  lie  says,  "I  have  been  here  now  abcut  two  months  and  a  half, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  so  far,  I  have  enjoyed  good  health,  though  I 
came  in  fear  and  trembling,  lest  I  should  have  another  attack  of  ophthal¬ 
mia,  Thanks  to  our  kind  Heavenly  Father,  I  have  escaped,  and  have  the 
hope  that  I  will  escape  this  summer,  and  bo  able,  as  I  have  been  thus  far, 
to  attend  to  all  the  duties  of  my  department  in  the  Seminary.  We  began 
this  year  with  the  ‘Fall  and  its  Consequences,’  and  have  now  reached  the 
‘‘Exaltation  of  Christ  ’  As  we  go  on,  I  am  preparing  an  exposition  of  the 
Catechism  in  Arabic,  like  Fisher’s  Catechism  in  English,  which  I  hope  will 
be  of  permanent  use  in  the  Bible  classes  and  Sabbath  schools.  Every  se¬ 
cond  day  1  have  the  students  an  hour  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, — 
translating  for  them  at  the  sumo  time  Hodge’s  Commentary  on  this  epis¬ 
tle.  Wo  have  in  actual  attendance  seven  students, — two  of  the  nine  who 
were  here  last  year,  being  absent,  one  supplying  the  church  in  Cairo  in 
the  absence  of  Dr.  Lansing,  and  the  other  being  advised  to  remain  at 
Ossiout  this  year.  Perhaps  the  latter  may  not  return  to  the  Seminary. 
Those  in  attendance  are  very  diligent,  and  give  good  evidence  of  improve¬ 
ment.  The  most  of  them  should  finish  their  course  next  year,  and  we  hope 
and  pray  that  they  may  he  earnest  and  useful  labourers  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord,  and  that  by  them  many  may  be  brought  into  the  kingdom.” 

The  church  at  home  will  rejoice  at  this  intelligence  in  relation  to  these 
native  workers  being  raised  up  in  connection  with  this  mission  in  Egypt. 
Still,  she  must  not  build  her  hopes  too  much  upon  these  native  ministers, 
or  begin  to  think,  as  it  is  possible  some  do,  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand 
when  no  more  labourers  need  be  sent  forth  from  this  country.  Brother 
Watson  has  some  judicious  thoughts  in  relation  to  this  view  of  the  matter, 
which  we  think  the  church  should  have  before  her  mind.  It  was  indeed 
with  special  reference  to  these  that  we  concluded  to  make  some  extract 
from  his  letter.  He  says, — “Our  hearts  are  cheered  at  the  prospect 
of  re-enforcement,  and  we  fondly  hope  that  we  may  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  It  sometimes  seems  to  me  that  the  church  at  home  is  losing  her 
Interest  in  Foreign  missions,  and  perhaps  this  arises  from  false  hopes  having 
been  raised  in  regard  to  the  speedy  evangelization  of  the  world, — and  per¬ 
haps  false  hopes  in  relation  to  the  design  of  these  missions.  I  remember 
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the  day  when  I  thought  that  in  a  few  years  the  arnry  of  missionaries  would 
subdue  the  world  to  King  Jesus.  But  though  many  trophies  have  been 
secured,  and  some  systems  of  iniquity  have  been  undermined,  yet  at  the 
rate  of  progress  hitherto,  how  long  until  the  millennium  hopes  will  be  rea¬ 
lized.  I  am  sorry  to  see  in  the  church  papers,  occasionally,  statements 
about  Egypt,  which  are  calculated  to  lead  the  careless  reader  to  think  that 
the  work  of  our  mission  is  nearly  completed, — or  that  it  is  now  in  such  a 
e'ate  of  progress,  that,  after  a  few  years  the  foreign  element  may  withdraw 
and  leave  the  rest  to  be  carried  on  by  the  natives.  Now,  undoubtedly 
much  has  been  done,  but  chiefly  in  the  way  of  general  work, — dissemina¬ 
ting  religious  truth  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  those  who  may  be 
inclined  to  inquire  into  it;  and  in  giving  a  stimulus  to  education  and  civi¬ 
lization.  True,  some  special  work  has  been  done,  and  here  and  there  are 
found  clusters  of  those  who  have  professed  their  faith  in  Christ:  but  if  we 
look  at  the  number  and  character  of  the  church  members,  and  the  time  and 
labour  expended;  then  look  at  the  vast  hosts  of  siD  that  inhabit  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Kile,  we  cannot  even  hope  that  the  work  of  missions  will  be 
finished  for  many  years.  What  are  a  few  hundred  compared  with  as  many 
millions?  Besides,  if  any  one  thinks  that  all,  or  even  a  majority  of  these 
few  hundred,  are  strong  in  the  faith,  or  that  more  than  a  very  few  are  ear¬ 
nest,  active,  progressive  Christians,  ready  to  deny  themselves  comforts, 
pleasures,  the  company  of  friends,  and  the  joys  of  home  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  I  must  say,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  much  mistaken.  I  have  heard 
people  put  the  average  piety  of  church  members  in  foreign  fields  above  the 
average  at  home,  but  I  do  not  concur  in  that  view  at  all.  Yet,  consider¬ 
ing  the  rock  from  which  our  members  have  been  hewn,  and  the  pit  from 
which  they  have  been  taken,  there  is  no  reason  for  discouragement,  but 
good  reason  for  encouragement.  Still,  our  Christians  are  mere  children. 
They  lack  boldness,  independence,  character,  activity,  disinterested  zeal. 
They  need  to  be  directed,  stimulated,  put  into  circumstances  in  whi:h  cha¬ 
racter  can  be  developed,  and  taught  by  example,  not  only  by  precept.  If 
they  were  in  a  free  country,  they  might  be  left  sooner;  but  alas!  there  is 
for  the  natives  no  real  freedom  and  security, — nothing  calculated  to  lift 
them  up  and  develop  boldness,  manhood,  energy,  character; — every  thing 
pulls  them  down,  degrades,  weakens,  discourages,  deadens.  The  United 
Presbyterian  Church  must  expect  to  furnish  Egypt  with  some  missionaries 
for  many  years,  if  the  present  state  of  things  continues,  though  much  of  the 
work  in  its  ramifications  among  the  people  will  be  done  only  by  the  nativea 
And  why  should  she  not  be  read}7  to  do  so?  Is  it  not  her  proper  work? 
her  Master’s  work. — a  glorious  work,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it?  I  hope, 
however,  she  will  not  brace  herself  up  for  this  by  any  false  hopes  concern¬ 
ing  the  speedy  evangelization  of  Egypt.  Is  it  not  enough  for  her  to  know 
that  it  is  her  Master’s  work, — for  the  salvation  of  his  chosen  ones,  and  the 
glory  of  his  name?” 

We  think,  that  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  ideas  here  expressed, 
our  brother  Watson  will  excuse  us  for  the  liberty  we  have  taken  in  making 
these  extracts  from  a  private  letter.  It  is  due  to  the  whole  church  that 
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these  thoughts  should  be  publicly  expressed;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
to  give  them  due  consideration,  and  to  act  in  view  of  the  light  they  pre¬ 
sent. 


LOVE  AND  TRUTH. 

Dr.  Matthew  Brown  Riddle,  in  a  late  letter  to  the  Presbyterian  Bann&P, 
written  from  the  Connecticut  hills,  has  some  good  thoughts  on  this  subject. 
The  Boston  Jubilee  had  just  closed,  and  Dr.  Riddle  speaks  of  the  “iUL 
provement”  made  of  this  passing  event  by  the  clergymen  of  those  parts; 
"The  Boston  Jubilee,”  he  says,  ‘‘is  only  appreciated  by  the  clergy  of  those 
parts.  It  would  seem  that  ‘the  beauties  of  harmony,’  as  thereby  suggest¬ 
ed,  formed  the  themes  of  many  a  discourse  during  the  past  fortnight. 
Without  being  disposed  to  criticise  such  attempts  at  ‘improving’  passing 
events,  I  would  say  that  my  experience  in  the  matter  of  church  choirs  has 
shown  me  a  wide  gulf  between  musical  and  spiritual  harmony.  As  for  the 
lesson  in  respect  of  theological  harmony,  the  ‘cant’  about  those  differing 
contributing  to  swell  one  grand  chorus,  etc.,  amounts  to  little  or  nothing 
If  the  singers  at  the  jubilee  differed  as  to  the  laws  of  sound,  sang  on  dif¬ 
ferent  keys,  and  under  a  dozen  different  leaders,  and  yet  made  good  music, 
then  there  would  be  an  argument  from  analogy  in  favour  of  combining  those 
who  differ  in  regard  to  the  vital  principles  of  Christianity.” 

In  relation  to  this  the  Dr.  goes  on  to  say, — 

The  fact  is,  there  must  be  in  those  holding  decided  views  on  important  sub¬ 
jects  a  certain  degree  of  intolerance,  even  when  the  largest  charity  is  present. 
To  be  altogether  tolerant  is  to  be  indifferent.  In  politics  this  is  recognized,  and 
the  religious  newspapers  which  are  so  strenuous  for  tolerance  in  theological  opi¬ 
nion,  are  ready  enough  to  prove  the  folly  of  a  double-faced,  indifferent  political 
platform.  Indeed  they  are  intolerant  of  orthodoxy,  and  are  most  honest  when 
they  are  most  so.  So  long  as  they  pretend  to  be  “  broad  ”  enough  to  embrace 
all  in  their  fellowship,  they  are  dangerous;  but  let  them  say  what  they  feel, 
namely,  that  they  dislike  the  doctrines  we  find  in  the  Scriptures,  and  despise  us 
for  holding  them,  and  their  honesty  is  a  defence  to  the  reader. 

The  most  intense,  intolerant  theological  bitterness  I  have  ever  encountered 
has  been  from  men  who  claimed  to  be  “broad,”. and  who  stigmatized  as  "nar¬ 
row-minded”  those  holding  the  views  which  I  must  believe  the  Master  teaches, 
or  stultify  myself. 

They  are  hardly  to  be  blamed  for  this  opposition.  Their  folly  is  rather  in 
acting  against  the  laws  of  their  own  moral  being,  and  claiming  a  liberality  which 
cannot  exist.  The  logic  of  events,  no  less  than  the  logic  of  words,  proves  that 
he  who  believes  any  thing  firmly,  especially  if  it  be  heart  belief  and  life-belief, 
cannot  be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  indifferent  to  che  error  which  denies  and  opposes 
this  belief,  however  he  may  regard  with  kindly  feeling  those  who  hold  it.  The 
present  tendency  is,  from  its  very  nature,  short-lived.  Those  now  carried  away? 
by  it  must  soon  become  aware  of  their  danger,  else  they  will  drift  into  indiffer¬ 
ence  or  out-spoken  unbelief.  These  lines  are  not  inappropriately  written  from 
Litchfield  County,  Connecticut. 

The  thoughts  expressed  in  the  above  extract  are  important,  and  it  gives 
us  pleasure  to  quote  them.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  there  are  still 
some  in  this  day  who  are  no'  carried  away  by  the  potent  clamor  for  cha¬ 
rity.  That  grace  is  rejoicing  in  many,  but  we  fear  that  the  joy  does  not 
arise  out  of  the  condition  expressed  by  the  Apostle.  He  has  told  us  that 
"charity  rejoiceth  in  the  truth.”  It  would  seem  that  in  the  case  of  not  a  few 
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that  the  reverse  of  this  is  now  occurring,  or  at  least  that  the  apostle’s 
statement  is  considerably  modified.  Charity  is  now  rejoicing  in  what  men 
see  fit  to  call  the  essentials  of  the  truth.  She  has,  with  many,  no  joy  in 
those  who  strive  to  maintain  the  whole  truth.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  ut- 
terly  intolerant  towards  them.  If  they  will  not  give  up  every  thing  except 
those  in  which  evangelical  Christians  agree,  they  arc  characterized  as  nar¬ 
row-minded,  bigoted,  etc.  This  is  the  charity  of  the  present  day.  We  are 
persuaded  that  it  is  charity  exercised  at  the  expense  of  the  truth,  and  that 
in  the,  perhaps,  near  future  it  will  bring  serious  results. 

Dr.  Carson,  of  Ireland,  wrote  some  years  ago  these  words: — “Greater 
zeal  for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  and  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
human  kind,  never  was  manifested  than  at  the  present.  This  is  a  ground 
of  rejoicing  to  all  the  friends  of  the  gospel.  But  there  is  one  unhappy 
symptom  of  the  present  times  with  respect  to  Christianity.  Zeal  for  the 
purity  of  divine  truth  has  not  kept  pace  with  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  sin¬ 
ners.”  He  then  asks,  “Is  it  more  important  to  propagate  the  gospel  than 
to  preserve  its  purity?  Paul  thought  it  of  more  importance  to  contend  for 
the  purity  of  the  gospel  than  to  extend  its  reception  by  his  personal  minis¬ 
try.  He  never  laid  down  his  weapons.  He  was  unceasingly  employed 
in  combating  the  corruptions  of  the  gospel.  All  the  zeal  at  present  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  man  of  sin;  all  the  efforts  of  Atheism  are  not  so  much  to  be 
dreaded  as  the  present  apathy  among  Christians  regarding  the  integrity 
and  purity  of  divine  truth.  If  judgment  shall  be  executed  upon  the  house 
of  God,  this  base  acquiescence  in  the  subversion  of  the  gospel  by  false  phi¬ 
losophy  and  false  charity,  will  be  the  bitterest  ingredient  in  the  cup  of  suf¬ 
fering.” 

Must  we  not  say  that  the  “  unhappy  symptom  of  the  present  times  ” 
has  developed  itself  since  Dr.  Carson  wrote  those  words,  and  that  the  ten¬ 
dency,  so  ominous  of  evil  in  his  apprehension,  has  been  advancing  with 
rapid  strides? 

It  is  indeed  to  us  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  truths  of  God’s  word  are  held 
in  such  light  esteem  by  many.  We  are  often  amazed  when  we  think  of 
it.  Can  it  be  that  men  think  at  all  of  the  crime  of  neglecting  or  rejecting 
even  the  smallest  truth  of  God’s  word? — of  the  crime  they  commit  against 
God  directly?  They  properly  cry  out  against  crimes  committed  against 
man  by  his  fellow.  They  would  scorn  him  who  would  reject  or  treat 
lightly  their  word  when  addressed  to  others.  At  the  same  time,  they 
seem  to  regard  it  as  a  small  ma  ter  to  entirely  ignore  truth  which  God  has 
uttered  to  them.  Churches  that  would  give  fellowship  to  the  dishonest, 
the  untruthful,  the  drunkard,  would  be  reprobated  and  at  least  severely 
censured;  but  churches  that  ignore  or  reject  much  of  God’s  truth  pass 
without  censure,  or  rather  are  applauded.  Those  that  try  to  hold  the 
truth  that  has  been  abandoned  or  neglected  by  others  are  stigmatized,  and 
treated  as  though  they  were  guilty  of  crime.  Is  not  this  the  condition 
of  affairs,  and  is  it  not  alarming?  Is  it  not  time  that  there  was  a  return¬ 
ing  to  the  exercise  of  that  “charity  that  rejoiceth  in  the  truth?" 
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MINISTERS  VISITING. 

It  often  happens  that  the  people  are  very  inconsiderate  concerning  the 
attention  paid  to  them  by  their  pastor.  They  make  demands  upon  his 
time  in  the  way  of  visiting  them  that  are  altogether  unreasonable.  Some¬ 
times  they  imagine  themselves  to  be  neglected,  and  form  the  judgment  that 
others  receive  much  more  of  their  minister’s  attention  than  is  given  to 
them.  Alienation  is  occasionally  the  result,  and  perhaps  separation.  In 
general,  we  think,  that  those  who  thus  judge  ministers  are  in  the  wrong,  and 
do  the  servants  of  God  great  injustice  Sometimes,  however,  the  fault  is 
really  on  the  minister’s  part.  Mr.  James  C.  L.  Carson,  M.  D.,  in  his  vo¬ 
lume  entitled  “  The  Heresies  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren,”  gives  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  kind,  lie  says,  ‘‘I  once  heard  of  a  minister  who  wa3  said  to 
have  paid  almost  daily  visits  to  an  old  lady  and  gentleman  named  Little, 
who  were  hearers  of  his,  and  who  possessed  all  the  comforts  of  life,  while 
a  poor  woman  of  the  congregation  had  not  been  called  on  for  eighteen 
months.  At  length  the  poor  woman  received  a  visit,  and  when  she  found 
fault  with  her  minister  for  neglect  of  her  he  replied  that,  as  she  was  all 
right  on  religious  matters  she  did  not  require  af  tent  ion,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  spend  all  his  spare  time  amongst  those  who  had  the  greatest  need  of 
religious  instruction.  ‘‘Ilech  me!”  said  she,  “if  that  be  the  case,  Mistress 
Mettha  Little  tnaun  be  an  awfu’  sinner.”  If  this  anecdote  will  be  of  any 
benefit  to  a  brother  in  the  ministry,  we  will  be  repaid  for  recording  it,  and 
some  poor  neglected  saint  may  be  benefited. 


AWKWARD  MEMBERS. 

We  are  not  going  to  say  any  thing  under  this  head  in  relation  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  body,  of  the  family,  the  church  or  of  civil  society.  Our  refer¬ 
ence  is  to  the  members  of  sentences.  These  are  sometimes  so  located  as 
not  to  express  the  meaning  clearly,  or  possibly  to  express  a  meauing  ex¬ 
actly  the  opposite  of  that  which  is  intended.  Occasionally,  also,  the 
writer  or  speaker  is  presented  in  a  very  ridiculous  and  false  light  bv  care¬ 
lessness  in  this  matter. 

A  few'  years  ago  an  anecdote,  making  one  of  our  own  good  ministers 
the  victim,  went  the  rounds  of  the  press  in  this  country  and  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Europe.  The  good  brother  was  in  the  midst  of  a  telling  speech 
on  immorality  and  intemperance,  and  exclaimed,  “What  do  you  think, 
brethren?  a  woman  sat  in  my  church  on  last  Sabbath  while  I  was  preach¬ 
ing  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication .” 

A  few  days  since  wrn  picked  up  one  of  our  church  papers.  It  was  some¬ 
what  old, — bearing  date  as  far  back  as  two  or  three  years  ago.  We  read 
in  it  the  following:  “ The  Associate  Reformed,  now  United  Presbyterian 
■Congregation  of  Burlington,  New  York,  was  organized  July  8th,  1835,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  S.  Wilkins  composed  principally  of  emigrants  from  Scotland.” 
We  never  saw  the  brother  here  referred  to,  but  it  struck  us  that  he  must 
have  been  a  queer  specimen  of  a  Scotchman  to  have  been  thus  “composed.’' 
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Haee  fabula  doett, — this  story  teaches.  Take  care  in  regard  to  the  po- 
gition  in  which  the  members  of  sentences  are  placed. 


OUR  FRIENDS, — THANKS. 

We  are  thankful  for  the  many  kind  words  which  friends  of  the  Reposi¬ 
tory  have  spoken  to  us  in  letters  lately  received.  To  have  the  approval  of 
our  readers,  and  to  know  that  our  periodical  is  appreciated,  and  that  it  is 
doing  good,  is  no  small  part  of  the  remuneration  of  both  editor  and 
publisher.  We  would  gladly  quote  some  of  the  encouraging  words  of 
these  letters,  did  we  not  think  that  it  might  seem  to  savour  of  self-esteem, 
We  can  only  thank  our  friends  for  the  interest  which  they  have  expressed 

I  in  our  work,  and  the  encouragement  they  have  given  us  to  prosecute  it 
with  renewed  vigour. 

We  have  thought  that  we  must  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  a  letter 
from  Egypt,  received  by  the  publisher.  It  is  from  the  Rev.  Win.  Harvey, 
of  the  mission  in  that  country.  Speaking  of  our  periodical,  he  says, — . 
“  The  Repository  is  a  welcome  visitor  to  us  in  this  strange  land.  The 
people  have  not  yet  advanced  so  far  as  to  appreciate  all  the  articles  it 
contains.  But  there  are  some,  which,  translated  into  Arabic  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  few  words  of  explanation,  interest  them  very  much.  At  our 
prayer-meeting  on  Saturday  night,  I  translated  the  article  “  Doctrines  of 
Demons,  p.  722,  vol.  48tb,  and  even  the  Copts  were  shocked  at  the  blas¬ 
phemy  of  Pastor  Kinzelmann.” 

We  will  only  add,  as  editor,  that  it  would  be  extremely  gratifying  to 
us  if  our  brethren  in  the  ministry  and  others  would  make  an  effort  to  aid 
the  Publisher,  Mr.  Young,  by  endeavouring  to  increase  the  circulation  of 
the  Repository.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  could  be  done  with  a  little  ef¬ 
fort,  and  we  think  our  ministerial  brethren,  especially,  should  make  such 
an  effort.  The  publisher  sends  the  Repository  to  them  from  year  to  year, 
at  much  less  than  the  actual  cost  to  him.  Should  you  not,  brethren,  feel 
under  obligation  to  do  something  for  him  in  return  for  this?  A  still  more 
important  consideration,  however,  is,  that  the  Repository,  introduced  to 
families  under  your  care,  would  do  them  good,  and  would  aid  you  in  your 
work  among  them.  In  addition,  we  may  say,  that  it  will  be  utterly  im¬ 
possible  for  this  periodical  to  continue  its  existence  unless  its  friends  will 
make  an  effort  to  increase  its  subscription  list.  We  will  do  what  we  can 
for  it,  so  long  as  our  connection  with  it  as  editor  may  continue;  but  we  can¬ 
not  put  it  into  families  that  now  do  not  see  it.  Pastors,  elders,  and  other 
friends  must  do  this.  We  believe  that  this  periodical  ought  to  be  kept  ia 
existence,  and  that  it  should  have  a  much  wider  circulation  than  it  has.  If 
others  believe  this,  let  them  do  their  part  to  secure  these  ends. 


OUR  PRESENT  NUMBER. 

We  trust  that  our  readers  will  be  pleased  with  the  interesting  and  varied 
articles  in  our  present  issue.  The  editorial  correspondence,  “  Out  West,’* 
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we  are  certain  our  readers  will  agree  with  the  editor  in  saying  has  but  one 
fault, — there  is  too  little  of  it.  We  have  seen  no  more  interesting  sketch 
of  the  Mormons  than  that  presented  in  this  correspondence. 

The  conclusion  of  the  article  on  ‘-The  Great  Salvation”  is  peculiarly 
good.  We  are  sorry  that  it  had  to  be  separated  from  the  former  part. 
This  could  not  be  avoided.  “The  Irrepressible  Conflict,”  by  BroyM‘Mi* 
chael,  is  racy  in  style,  rich  in  thought,  and  practically  important.  Brother 
Price  has  again  laid  our  readers  under  obligations  by  his  excellent  sketch 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Scottish  Assemblies.  The  origin  and  growth  of 
the  West  Galway  Church  are  well  portrayed  by  brother  Anderson.  Many 
throughout  the  church  will  rejoice  with  that  pastor  and  people  in  the  good 
work  they  have  done,  and  are  doing.  The  serial,  we  doubt  not,  will  be 
read  with  increasing  interest  and  profit.  The  miscellaneous  and  editorial 
departments  are  not  so  full  as  usual.  Our  readers  will,  however,  readily 
excuse  this,  when  they  have  so  much  that  is  good  from  our  correspondents. 

We  have  other  good  articles  on  hand  for  future  use.  They  will  appear 
as  soon  as  possible.  We  thank  our  corresponden's  heartily,  and  ask  them 
to  continue  their  favours.  Others  will  also  oblige  us  by  sending  us  short 
and  well  written  articles.  The  interest  and  value  of  the  Repository  can 
thus  be  much  enhanced. 


MISSIONARIES  SAILED. 

The  Rev.  A.  H.  Rule  and  wife  sailed  from  New  York  on  Saturday,  Au¬ 
gust  24th.  for  the  mission  in  Egypt.  Mr.  Rule  was  nominated  for  this  work 
by  the  last  Assembly,  and  afterwards  appointed  to  it  by  the  Board  of  Fo¬ 
reign  Missions.  He  was  settled  as  a  pastor  in  Yinton,  Iowa,  and  it  was 
with  much  reluctance  that  his  congregation  and  the  people  of  the  town 
gave  him  up.  He  and  his  wife  spent  one  Sabbath  in  this  city,  when  on 
their  way  to  New  York.  A  good  impression  was  made  by  both  of  them. 
A  farewell  meeting  was  held  in  one  of  the  churches,  at  which  they  were 
earnestly  commended  to  the  care  of  God,  and  his  blessing  sought  for  them 
and  their  work. 

They  will  spend  a  few  weeks  among  friends  in  Scotland,  and  will  then 
proceed  to  their  field  of  labour.  Let  them  be  remembered  in  the  prayers  of 
God’s  people. 


(Ecclesiastical  Jictorl). 

Calls.  —  Rev.  D.  M.  Ure,  from  the  2d  Church,  Monmouth,  Pres, 
of  Monmouth;  accepted.  Rev.  W.  G.  Moorehead,  from  the  3d  Church, 
Allegheny,  Pres,  of  Allegheny;  declined.  Rev.  VV.  J.  Gillespie,  from 
Sparta  cong.,  Pres,  of  Southern  Illinois;  accepted.  Rev.  David  A. 
Wallace,  D.  1)  ,  LL.D.,  from  the  2d  Church,  Allegheny,  Pres,  of  Alle¬ 
gheny.  Mr.  M.  S.  Telford,  from  Beaven  Run  and  Beech  Woods,  Pres, 
of  Conemaugh.  Mr.  Alexander  M’Lachlin,  from  South  Buffalo,  Pres, 
of  Chartiers. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 
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Ordained  and  Installed. — Rev.  S.  R.  Frazier  was  installed  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  3d  Church,  Pittsburgh,  by  the  Pres,  of  Monongahela,  on 
Sabbath,  the  28th  of  July.  Rev.  James  Rodgers  was  installed  pastor 
of  Glendale  and  Eden  Prairie  congs.  by  the  Pres,  of  Minnesota,  on 
the  16th  of  July.  Rev.  E.  A.  Brownlee  was  installed  pastor  of  Rome 
eong.  by  the  Pres,  of  Minnesota,  on  the  18th  of  July.  Rev. - Tay¬ 

lor  was  installed  pastor  of  Argyle  and  Con.  by  the  Pres,  of  Minnesota, 
•on  the  20th  of  July. 

Change  of  Prusbyterial  Relation. — Rev.  B.  F.  Pinkerton,  from 
Egypt  to  Southern  Illinois. 

Released. — The  Rev.  Robert  Stewart,  from  the  pastoral  charge  of 
Davenport  cong.  by  the  Pres,  of  Delaware,  on  the  30th  of  July.  The 
Rev.  N.  K.  Crowe,  from  Walton  cong.  by  the  Pres,  of  Delaware,  on 
the  30th  of  July.  The  Rev.  A.  II.  Rule,  from  Vinton  cong.  by  the 
Pres,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  on  the  25th  of  July.  Rev.  A.  Rankin,  from 
Xenia  Prairie  cong.  by  the  Pres,  of  Southern  Illinois,  August  7th. 

New  Organization  — A  cong  ,  consisting  of  18  members,  was  or¬ 
ganized  at  Christianville,  Va.,  on  the  24th  of  July,  by  the  Pres,  of 
Mansfield. 

Deaths  in  the  ministry. — The  Rev.  James  Law,  of  the  Pres,  of 
Philadelphia,  died  at  Houston,  Minnesota,  on  the  26th  of  July.  He 
was  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age.  The  Rev.  Joseph  White,  of  the  Pres, 
of  Des  Moines,  died  at  Knoxville,  Iowa,  on  the  15th  of  July. 

The  Rev.  W.  G.  Moorehead,  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  to  the 
work  of  training  native  evangelists  in  the  city  of  Rome  for  missionary 
work  in  Italy.  We  understand  that  he  has  declined  the  appointment. 

Professors  elected. — Rev.  James  W.  Stewart,  of  Lake  Pres  ,  has 
been  elected  Prof,  of  Latin  in  Westminster  College,  and  has  accepted 
the  appointment.  Mr.  John  Shafer  has  been  elected  Prof,  of  Greek  in 
the  same  institution. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Stewart  has  accepted  the  Professorship  in  the 
Newburg  Theological  Semiuarv,  to  which  he  was  chosen  by  the  Synod 
of  New  York. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Tedford,  of  Wabash  Pres.,  has  been  nominated 
by  the  Liberal  Republicans  to  represent  his  district  in  the  Legislature 
of  Indiana.  He  promptly  declined  the  nomination. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church,  from  the  German 
of  Augustus  iSeander.  Trauslateil  according  to  the  latest  edition,  by  Joseph 
Torrey,  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Vermont.  Eleventh  American  Edition.  Revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged.  In 
five  volumes,  octavo,  printed  on  superior  paper,  and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth. 
Done  at  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge.  Price,  $18.00. 

For  a  notice  of  these  volumes  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  editorial  columns. 

Honest  Jim  Series.  Six  books  by  Martha  Farquliarson.  Pres.  Board  of  Publi¬ 
cation,  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.  18ino.  Price  for  the  series,  $2. 

Archie  Pussy  Stories.  Six  books  for  little  people.  By  Mrs.  M  try  J.  Hilde- 
burn.  Pres.  Board  of  Publication,  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.  18mo.  Price  for 
the  series,  $2. 

Each  of  the  above  series  consists  of  six  volumes  of  about  75  pages  each.  They 
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are  neatly  printed  and  bound,  and  enclosed  in  a  box,  in  which  they  can  be  readi¬ 
ly  forwarded  to  any  addresss.  They  are  sold  at  a  veiy  reasonable  price,  and  will 
no  doubt  prove  very  acceptable  to  the  class  of  readers,  the  little  folks,  for  whom 
they  have  been  specially  prepared.  The  names  of  the  volumes  in  the  first  series 
are, — Honest  .Tim;  Contented  Jim;  How  Jim  did  it;  The  Twin  Babies;  Noll,  the 
Beggar  Boy,  and  Noll  in  the  Country.  The  names  of  the  second  series  are, — 
Archie  and  Pussy;  Little  Mischief,  The  New  Pled;  Mrs  Lee  and  her  boy  Bertie. 
Uncle  Hugh’s  House,  and  Polly  and  her  Friends. 

Mohal  Causes  and  Consequences;  or  National  Sins  and  Suffering.  A  discourse 
by  the  ltev.  Charles  Naismitb.  Pr.nted  tor  the  San  Antonia  Bible  Society,  San 
Antonia,  Texas.  8vo.  pp.  11. 

This  discourse  was  originally  delivered  in  connection  with  the  destruction  of 
Chicago.  It  was  redeliv  erect  in  connection  with  the  San  Antonia  Auxiliary  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  in  aid  of  its  funds.  It  clearly  exhibits  the  connection 
between  sin  and  the  calamities  that  come  upon  nations  and  individuals.  Truths 
are  presented  which  not  only  those  who  are  specially  refeired  to  in  the  discourse 
should  learn,  but  also  the  whole  people  of  this  nation,  and  indeed  all  nations. 
The  discourse  is  well  written,  and  it  must,  have  produced  a  good  impression  when 
delivered.  It  will  do  good  sti  1,  if  widely  circulated,  as  it  ougut  to  be. 
Resections  of  the  Maxillary  Bones  without  External  Incision.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Cases,  and  a  Description  ot  Instruments.  By  D.  H.  Goodwillie,  M.  D., 
D.D.S.,  160  West  34th  St.,  New  York.  Reprinted  from  the  New  York  Medical 
Journal,  1872.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  549  and  551  Broadway,  N„  York,  8vo.,  pp.  19. 
There  is  much  in  this  pamphlet  of  which  we  are  not  capable  of  expressing  a 
judgment.  It  manifestly,  however,  exhibits  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  his 
subject  and  profession,  on  the  part  of  the  author.  His  experiments,  in  the  line 
indicated  in  the  title  to  the  address,  were  quite  succes-fully  performed,  and  the 
knowledge  of  them  must  be  of  much  use  to  the  dental  and  surgical  profession. 
Dr.  GoodwiLie  has  few  if  any  superiors  in  the  line  of  surgical  dentistry. 

Good  Health.  A  Monthly  Magazine,  devoted  to  popular  science,  Sanitary  Law, 
Literature,  etc.  Alexander  Moore,  Publisher,  2  Hamilton  Place,  Boston. 
Monthly,  20  cents;  yearly,  2. CO.  Three  copies  for  5.00. 

This  periodical  is  now  in  its  fourth  volume.  Good  at  the  beginning,  it  has  in¬ 
creased  in  value,  and  has  now  no  superior  in  its  line.  The  following  is  the  varied 
table  of  contents  for  August: — The  Unconscious  Action  of  the  Brain;  Epicurean 
Notes;  Poisons  and  their  Antidotes;  Preparing  for  the  Efful;  The  Chemical  Pro¬ 
ducts  of  Waste;  Smell;  Preserved  Meat;  What  is  Water?  What  is  combustion? 
Paper  clothing;  Apples;  Fever  and  the  Sewers;  The  Homes  of  other  days;  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  Gills;  A  I  imely  Topic, — Hydrophobia;  Consumption, — Dis¬ 
orders  of  the  Pleura;  Mechanical  Anaesthesia. 

The  Book  Buyer.  A  Summary  of  American  and  Foreign  Literature.  Scribner, 
Armstrong  &  Co.,  (Successors  to  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,)  G34  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Sent  to  ai.y  address  upon  the  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents  to  prepay  postage. 

This  is  always  a  valuable  publication.  It  affords  a  large  nmnunt  of  information 
in  relation  to  the  latest  and  best  publications  in  Great  Britain  and  by  beribner* 
Armstiong  &  Co.,  in  this  country.  Persons  who  wish  to  keep  posted  in  relation 
to  books  should  send  for  the  “Book  Buyer.” 

The  Christian  Union.  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co.,  Publishers,  27  Park  Place,  New  York. 
Editor,  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  3.00  a  year  in  advance.  Single  copies,  8  cents. 
This  large  sixteen  page  weekly  grows  in  interest  and  in  general  excellence. 
There  is  from  time  to  rime  not  a  little  in  it  with  which  we  cannot  agree.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  astray  in  its  theology  and  in  other  matters.  It  is  uot  as  strictly  a  religious 
journal  as  we  could  wish  it  was.  Still,  it  is  among  the  very  foremost  periodicals 
in  our  country,  and  claims,  we  believe,  the  largest  circulation  of  any  paper  of  the 
kind  in  the  world. 

The  Sunday  ScnooL  Times.  A  Religious  Journal  for  teachers,  superintendents, 
pastors,  parents,  and  all  working  Christians,  John  Wanamaker,  Publisher  and 
Proprietor.  I.  Newton  Baker,  Editor.  Philadelphia.  1.50  a  year  in  advance. 
The  well-known  business  enierprise  of  the  Publisher  of  this  paper  is  clearly  ma¬ 
nifest  in  the  improvement  made  upon  it  since  its  purchase  and  management  by 
him.  A  corps  of  the  best  writers  in  the  country  is  employed  in  contributing  to  ita 
pages.  Many  of  the  artichs,  from  week  10  week,  are  of  great  interest  and  value. 
There  is  hardly  any  department  ot  Christian  labour  that  is  not  discussed,  elucidated 
and  promoted  in  these  columns.  The  Sabbath  School,  of  course,  has  the  chief 
place. 


